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The Gathering Storm 


HE Labour situation does not improve. There is 

no sign of that settling down to steady work for 

which everyone is anxiously looking. As soon as 

one dispute is settled another is started. There is 

no finality in any agreement, and some of the 
men’s leaders evidently do not desire that there should be. 
On this head Mr. Smillie was quite frank in his address to 
the Durham miners when he said that “he did not want 
the men to allow the public to settle down into their old 
position,” and that the miners were only on “ the first rung 
of the ladder which they now must climb!” The first 
rung of the ladder! That is fair warning that there is to 
be no industrial peace in this country until Mr. Smillie and 
his friends have achieved the goal which they have set before 
them. We will consider later what that goal is. But first 
it is advisable to emphasise the hard, unpalatable fact that 
no improvement in the industrial position is in sight, and 
that all through the autumn and winter we shall be faced 
with a succession of strikes and threats of strikes. This 
is a dreary prospect which many have steadily refused to 
admit even to themselves. They have hoped against hope 
that sooner or later the common-sense of the British working 
classes would assert itself when they saw that, unless they 
got to work again and increased production, they would be 
destroying their own means of livelihood, for our export 
trade would slip away. We are convinced that that is already 


the view of those Trade Union leaders who have deservedly 
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won the respect and confidence of the general body of the 
community. But the pity is that these no longer control 
the British Labour movement. The reins have passed into 
the hands of others who have little or no sense of their duty 
to the community, and who are bent upon destroying the 
existing basis of industry and of the State. Though we 
are assured that the highly educated miners of to-day are 
fully capable of being associated in the management of their 
industry, it is they who introduce sabotage in its most 
pernicious form ! 

This has been reprobated by the Miners’ Federation, 
and we have had the edifying spectacle of Mr. Smillie chiding 
—by implication—Mr. Herbert Smith of the subordinate 
Yorkshire Miners’ Association, whose retort has been that 
the Yorkshire miners will please themselves and that “ there 
are no rules for strikers.” The phrase is an ominous echo 
of the sentiments of Tirpitz and Bernhardi, who said that 
there were no rules for submarine commanders or for soldiers, 
so long as they were German and German interests were 
to be served. ‘“‘ No rules for strikers ’—the words have an 
ugly look and an uglier connotation, and though they were 
hastily covered up, the fact remains that they have not only 
been spoken, but—what is worse—translated into action. 
The Miners’ Federation it is true, refused to throw its egis 
over the Yorkshire Miners’ Association and willingly entered 
into conference with the Government for a settlement of the 
dispute. Mr. Smillie recognised that Mr. Herbert Smith had 
committed a blunder in strategy and that public opinion in 
the Trades Unions was not yet sufficiently advanced to 
accept the flooding of the pits as a legitimate stroke in the 
class war. More than that, the Federation saw that it was 
certain to prejudice its own larger strategy by creating strong 
public resentment against the miners. But those who are 
tempted to speak of this settlement as though it were a settle- 
ment in full of the trouble in the mining industry are indulging 
a fond delusion from which they will soon be rudely awakened. 
It cannot be too clearly understood what the policy of the 
Miners’ Federation really is. It is to force an issue at a 
favourable moment for itself on the question of Nationalisa- 
tion. If there is to be a big fight between the Government 
and the miners, Mr. Smillie will manceuvre to secure that it 
shall be fought on that clear issue. 

The Triple Alliance have, indeed, declared in favour of 
“Direct Action” on a purely political programme of 
conscription and Russian intervention, but it is very doubtful 
if they mean to force a fight on an issue in which all the 
moderate men in the Labour camp are strongly opposed 
to them. It is on Nationalisation that we may expect 
the fast gathering storm to break, and it behoves the 
Government and the country to be well prepared. The 
greatest interest of British industry is industrial peace. 
But the portents are adverse. There may be some who 
think that nothing remains but surrender, yet even 
these do not believe that surrender would bring peace. 
Disaster certainly, but not peace, because the aim of the 
extremists is not merely to overthrow the industrial system, 
but the social and the political systems as well. Those who 
will the means should will the end. Surrender on the main 
issue means a general weakening and collapse, and the 
transference of political power into the hands of the bosses 
of the Triple Alliance. We would urge the Government, 
therefore, to have the courage of their convictions. If they 
are convinced that the struggle must come, let them make 
ready for it now! Let them frame and state without delay 
their policy of what they think best for the railways and the 
miners, and, if they have the support of Parliament, let 
them stand to it. They will find that all the loyal elements 
of the nation, and we include therein the best elements in 
the Trades Unions, are solid at their back against this 
threatened usurpation of industrial control and_ political 
power by a section of organised Labour. 





Our Frontispiece 


ADY HELENA CAMBRIDGE, whose portrait we 

reproduce as frontispiece to this week’s issue of 
Country LIFE, is the younger daughter of the Marquess 
and Marchioness of Cambridge and her engagement to Major 
Evelyn Gibbs, Coldstream Guards, has recently been 
announced. ; 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to phctograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountRy Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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O appreciable hope of a drop in prices is held out 

to us for next winter. It is right that every- 

body should realise the position of affairs as far 

as possible, and Mr. Roberts, the Food Controller, 

did well to speak out boldly and clearly. There is, 
perhaps, nothing so difficult to understand as the money 
market. To the man in the street foreign exchanges do 
not mean much. If he is never likely to go to New York 
he is not greatly concerned to hear that his sovereign would 
only be worth 17s. 6d. to him there. But a concrete instance 
may do something to bring the matter home. It: is because 
the exchanges have gone so heavily against us that he has 
to pay nearly 3d. a pound more for his bacon than he otherwise 
would. Mr. Roberts rubbed in the obvious moral that unless 
our exports increase there can be no fall in prices. The war 
has sent up prices all over the world. For this there can be 
no lightning cure; but there is one steady, gradual and, 
in the end, certain cure, namely, hard work and a good output. 


Al a time when the conduct of organised Labour is so 

prominent a question, that of the leaders ot American 
Labour is naturally interesting by way of comparison. The 
American Federation of Labour has recently issued and sent 
to President Wilson a striking manifesto. It emphasises 
the fact “ that scientific research and the technical application 
of the results of research’ are essential to the development 
of industry ; further, that they add to the productive power 
of labour, which, in its turn, benefits ‘‘ the ever increasing 
struggle of the workers to raise their standard of living.” 
There follows a resolution that a broad programme of scientific 
research should be inaugurated by the Government and 
generously supported. This resolution betokens something 
of wide-mindedness and imagination. It shows, moreover, 
appreciation of the fact that upon increased production 
depends the welfare of the workers, and of the necessary 
implication, namely, that a decrease in production must 
react disastrously upon the whole community and so on any 
one branch of it. This is a lesson that our Labour leaders 
do not seem able to appreciate, or, if they do, they conceal 
it only too studiously from their more ignorant followers. 


[N the Prime Minister’s fine tribute to Field-Marshal Sir 

Henry Wilson there were one or two sentences that ought 
to be pondered over by everyone who has the future of the 
British Army at heart. Mr. Lloyd George said that “ Sir 
Henry Wilson suffered from two certain defects in the way 
of early success. He had both wit and imagination. Before 
a man can succeed he must live down a reputation for these 
two.” He did not say, and no one would say, that this is true 
only of the Army. As a race we do not like brilliancy of 
wit ; We may, in a sense, admire it, but we do not trust it ; 
in the ponderous, the laborious, and frequently the stupid, 
we have much greater confidence. The imaginative young 
man we are very much disposed to snub, under a vague general 
impression that he ‘ gives himself airs,’’ and that it will be 
good for him so to do, It is just this process of keeping of 
youth in its place that seems to civilian eyes to be exaggerated 
inthe Army. It may be good for a young subaltern’s manners 
to be severely chastened if he ever ventures to originate an 
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opinion, but it is extremely doubtful if it is good for his 
mind. If a man finds it more profitable always to agree 
with his seniors and to appear to like the things that they like, 
he may too often sink in the end to their own extremely 
narrow point of view; and it is, above everything else 
this limited outlook that wants all the discouragement 
that it can get. 


WE publish this week an interesting account by a Naval 

officer of how the British Navy prevented the flooding 
of the River Dvina when the ice broke in the spring. The 
situation is now changed indeed. The Dvina is this summer 
abnormally low. It is little more in places, it appears, than 
a series of shallow pools, and is full of sandbanks. For the 
moment, as a line of communication or a means of with- 
drawing our troops, it is as unfriendly a river as need be. 
More especially just now, when, by another unpleasantly 
dramatic change, the situation at Archangel has again become 
disquieting. The mutiny of the battalion of Bolshevists 
who were erroneously supposed to be converted from their 
ways has resulted in the murder of five gallant British officers. 
Further, owing to it the enemy have captured Onega, some 
150 miles west of Archangel. It is possible that the Times 
correspondent, in his long and most interesting despatch, 
takes too gloomy a view. The War Office states that the 
position at Archangei is not directly affected ; but the fact 
remains that the capture of Onega “ piaces the Bolshevists 
between the Archangel and Murmansk” forces. Dis- 
affection among the Russian troops is not very surprising: 
they may well think that, since we are retiring, their one 
chance is to make friends as quickly as may be with the 
Mammon of unrighteousness. The policy of evacuating 
North Russia we do not propose to discuss; but, as regards 
this result of it, we do profoundly hope that nothing will be 
left undone to safeguard our own troops who have endured 
there so much and so gallantly. 


IN HOSPITAL JULY 1oig. 
You only stayed a short half hour to-day ; 
(My heart went with you) still you left instead 
This bunch of jasmine and I lay in bed 
Scenting its starry sweetness ; each white spray 
Breathing a silent comfort. Dare I pray 
A flower prayer? ’Tis that all jasmine may 
For ever hold a thought of me, and shed 
In fragrant petals all we left unsaid. 


J. B. 


JT was only last year that Sir Edward Poynter retired from 
the Presidency of the Royal Academy after a lifetime of 
strenuous endeavour, and he survived only too short a time 
to enjoy his well earned leisure. It is a long time now since 
1857, the year in which he went to Paris and shared with 
du Maurier the life of an art student, which we know and 
love in the pages of ‘ Trilby.”” Some of his pictures, with 
their flavour of archeology and their scenes laid in Egypt 
or early Rome, may seem to-day to belong to rather a 
far-away epoch, even as do Leighton’s draperies and Alma 
Tadema’s marble. Yet he was unfailingly accomplished, 
skilful and dignified, and much of his work had a really fine 
and striking quality which will always be sure of just appre- 
ciation. Such, for example, is the famous “ Israel in Egypt,” 
which shows a body of Israelite slaves dragging a vast stone 
to adorn an Egyptian temple. This picture was bought by 
Sir John Hawkshaw, the celebrated engineer. It is said 
that Sir John very characteristically made a calculation as 
to the number of men required to drag such a stone. He 
came to the conclusion that the artist had underestimated 
the requisite number, and demanded that more slaves should 
be put in. Sir Edward was not only a fine painter. He 
lectured, taught and organised, and did all these things well. 
Moreover, for some years he combined the duties of President 
of the Royal Academy with those of Director of the National 
Gallery. He leaves behind him a record of unflagging and 
distinguished work which will not lightly be forgotten. 


HE New Edinburgh, in a thoughtful anonymous article 
on “‘ The Future of British Agriculture,’ makes a sound 
point in urging that, if the rental system is to be preserved, 
it will only be by the landowners seizing their opportunity 
to become once more leaders of the industry instead of mere 
rent receivers. On many of the bigger farms the land- 
owners are already setting an admirable example by applying 
to farming the principles that must obtain in any successful 
commercial enterprise. The real difficulty now, as in the past, 
is with the small farmer, who, because he takes off his coat 
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and works in his shirt sleeves, claims to be a “ practical man.”’ 
The fifty to a hundred acre farm is too often the worst in 
the country just because the farmer, caring nothing for the 
large view of food production, is content to make a livelihood 
and no more. Intensive cultivation and much more system- 
atic and hard work may come from the ranks of holders of 
allotments and cottage holdings. A new race of cultivators 
is in being—men who for the first time have had the chance 
of satisfying the deep inbred desire to cultivate the soil. If 
the landowner is to reap the benefit, he will foster this desire, 
and at the same time encourage and, if necessary, make it 
easy for, his tenants’ sons to take a course at an agricultural 
college. Occupying ownership by the farmer may then be 
a fruitful source of national wealth, and where the large 
landowner remains, co-ordination and business methods 
may succeed to the rule of thumb and wasteful modes of 
farming. 


GENERAL PERSHING left Dover last week after a visit 

that was certainly a busy and, we may hope, also a 
pleasant and memorable one. Master Warren Pershing, 
the General’s little boy, will assuredly remember it, and 
will some day tell his grandchildren not only that their 
great-grandfather led the Peace procession through London, 
but that he himself stood in the Royal Pavilion—and 
that in uniform—and spoke to the King and Queen. The 
General’s last visit was to Cambridge to receive, together 
with our own Army Commanders, an honorary degree. 
We may suspect it was not the least strenuous of his ordeals, 
since he was waylaid by the undergraduates in Petty Cury, 
a street so narrow that escape is impossible even to the most 
consummate strategist, and carried shoulder high into 
Christ’s. This may be taken as a mark not only of General 
Pershing’s personal popularity, but also of the new friendship 
between the young men of our own and the American 
universities. The American soldiers who have been sojourners 
at Oxford and Cambridge are now going home. We believe 
they have enjoyed their time, as we know that the Universities 
have been glad to have them. In wishing them good-bye 
we cannot do better than adopt the stately diction of the 
Public Orator at Cambridge: ‘‘ Nominis Anglici heredes 
omnes, foedere sempiterno conjuncti, in perpetuum floreant.” 


LORD GREY OF FALLODON showed a true insight 

into the feelings of boyhood when he spoke at the prize- 
giving of Gresham’s House, Holt. In the first place he de- 
clared that what he had enjoyed most in all his own schooldays 
was the holidays. Few boys, however fond they may be 
of their schools, will be found to disagree with him, more 
especially in this blissful week, when the calculation of “ this 
day ten days’”’ has come down to one or two days; boxes 
are being hauled along boarded passages and parties made 
up to catch insanely early trains. Secondly, Lord Grey 
said that he had always been annoyed as a schoolboy by being 
told that he was then having the best time of his life. When, 
as grown-ups, we go back to our old schools, perhaps on some 
sunshiny half-holiday afternoon when everything looks 
perfectly delightful, we are apt to give vent to this irritating 
sentiment. We do not make sufficient allowance for the 
vague splendour which attaches in a boy’s mind to freedom 
and independence. Not to be ordered about, to be able to 
smoke when he wants, to wear what clothes he likes—these 
are things which make an irresistible appeal to a boy. Even 
an office and the earning of his own living possess a charm, 
afterwards found to be delusive. This is especially the case 
at the end of a summer term, when so many boys are leaving. 
They feel a pang of regret, no doubt, at the closing of a 
pleasant chapter, but they are full of excitement for the next, 
and it is well that this should be so. When all boys want to 
be Peter Pans it will be a bad thing for the future of the race. 
Far better that they should look bravely forward, even 
though for many of them disappointment waits in the “‘ long 
littleness of life.” 





(GEORGE ELIOT was born at Arbury Farm in November, 

1819, but Nuneaton, where she went to school, has just 
been celebrating her centenary in advance. The event has 
not attracted much attention, and for the moment, indeed, 
as regards general popularity, George Eliot is something in 
eclipse. It is rather the modern fashion to talk of her as 
solemn and even priggish, and as one who took herself too 
seriously. There may be just enough truth in this criticism 
to sting, but it is a cheap and superficial one nevertheless. 
We may have all presumed to think at times that we could 
improve some of her books by pruning. Some of her scientific 
illustrations seem a little over-laboured, and it may be that 
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by trying to interpret philosophic doctrines she impaired 
the artistic quality of her work. Moreover, this slightly didactic 
habit grew on her in her later works. Writing was to her 
an intellectual effort: her stories did not pour out of her 
because she could not help it. But humour, pathos, sympathy 
and observation surely go to make a great writer, and she 
had them all in the highest degree. No one has ever given 
us better countryfolk. Mrs. Poyser, of course, stands on a 
pinnacle, but she does not stand alone. Let anyone read 
again, for instance, the conversation in the village inn, in 
“Silas Marner,’ and the argument between the obdurate 
farrier and the old parish clerk, so true and spontaneous and 
delightfully amusing. This is but one scene that comes 
to mind. Yet, if the Nuneaton festival made a few more 
people read it, it will not have been held in vain. 


ONE of the events at this festival was a fancy dress ball 

in which the dancers arrayed themselves as various 
characters in the novels. Many people who love the novels 
and applaud the celebration will be profoundly thankful 
that they were not at the dance. It is regrettable, but 
undeniable, that this particular kind of hero worship is 
apt to overcloud the sense of humour. When Borrow’s 
centenary was celebrated a party of pilgrims disported them- 
selves in tents on the famous heath above Norwich, and 
modern gipsies danced to them there. Anything more 
wholly out of keeping with the spirit of Lavengro can hardly 
be conceived. Again, nobody has such passionate worshippers 
as Dickens, but it is hard to deny a certain strain of silliness 
in some of them. We have but to read some of their pro- 
ceedings—the discoveries comparable to that of Mr. Pickwick 
at Cobham—the poems and the pathetically futile little essays, 
and the orgy of sentimental gatherings at Christmas. Yet 
when the end is so good we should not perhaps be too fastidious 
about the means. ‘‘ Hooroar for the principle,’ as Sam 
Weller once remarked, and the principle of knowing and 
loving good books justifies a great deal. 


TH’ PACE-CROSS—DOWN ALONG. 
Eight names be there writ plain in words o’ gold— 
An’ Liz ’er rades ’en o’er an’ o’er again: 
Th’ place be quiet like an’ Liz be old 
An’ most wore out with pain ! 


Jan, Liz’s son, five year agone or more, 
Were poacher, waster, thafe, th’ village said ! 
But Liz—’er shook ’er ’ead—an’ now ’er’s sure 
*E’s ’ero—is ’er dead ! 





And us, us giv’ our pence to putt a cross 
Out in th’ churchyard—“ vitty ” passon ’llowed ! 
An’, tho’ us can’t forget our men-folks loss, 
Us be tremenjous proud ! 
LILLIAN GARD. 


THE tournament for the Davis Cup is to-day the most 

widely international of all athletic ccmpetitions since 
lawn tennis is the most widely played of all games. The 
British Isles came successfully through the first round by 
defeating South Atrica, and that is, so far, satisfactory. 
But there has been no great jubilation over the victory, 
since it is obvious that our team has no appreciable chance 
of winning against Australasia, the holders. It might be 
otherwise if our team had consisted of young players full of 
promise of improvement. To say this is not to detract 
from such illustrious veterans as Mr. Roper Barrett. He 
has long passed the first flush of athletic youth, and is a 
hard-working man into the bargain. That he should in these 
circumstances be still good enough to represent his country 
is an extremely remarkable achievement, and most reviving 
to the spirits of those who find themselves growing older and 
stiffer. But if we are to hold our own at the game, young 
players ought to be coming on; and if they are to come on 
they ought to be given every possible chance of playing in 
big matches. Some people think that our Selection Committee 
have played a little too much for safety in choosing the team. 
The crux of the whole question is this, that our lawn tennis 
players hardly ever take up the game at all seriously till 
they are grown up, and by that time the golden opportunity 
of acquiring style in a game is past. This is said to be owing 
to the fact that public schools ban lawn tennis. It may have 
something to do with it, but surely not everything. Golf 
is not a public school game, but our young golfers learn the 
game in their holidays, if not actually in the nursery. It is 


a little hard to see why young lawn tennis players cannot 
do the same thing. 
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THE WHITEHALL CENOTAPH 


By H. Avray 


ONDON is not always fortunate in either the position 
or the design of its monuments and statues. But 
in both respects a success, almost a triumph, has 
Deen achieved by the Whitehall cenotaph. Rapidly 
conceived and promptly executed for what was 

thought only an ephemeral purpose, its aptness and excellence 
have impressed the public mind. It is recognised universally 
as the right thing in the right place and, moreover, the 
moving acts and scenes which its presence occasioned on 


THE CENOTAPH WITH 





TIPPING. 


Peace Day have enshrined it in our tenderest and gravest 
memories. No one whose good fortune made Whitehall 
their standpoint on that day can forget the effect upon 
themselves of the salute of the Allied Commanders and their 
‘(roops, each in turn, to the glorious Dead typified by the 
pylon, calm in its simplicity, moving by its austerity. To 
them that deep-graven memory might be enough; they can 
shut their eyes and see before them the salute of the Marshals, 
the dipping of the Colours, the passing by of the momentarily 
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silenced bands. But they are few compared to the millions 
who have merely read of these things, to whom the vision, 
the emotion, is but feebly transmitted by the printed word. 
Something more is needed by them to strengthen knowledge 
and feeling, and that is to go to the spot, to see the cenotaph 
and in imagination conjure up the passing scene of the two 
hours’ march past it. 

This week-old creation is already an historic monu- 
ment. The inspiration of the design gives it the power to 
arrest the attention, to hold the mind. It impresses even 
without a knowledge of how it came to be, what great occur- 
rence it served, what 
profound realisation 
of its purpose it 
effected. It looks so 
easy ; it isso simple ; 
anyone might have 
done it; anything 
else would do as well : 
it would be equally 
in place elsewhere. 
Such may be _ the 
first impressions of 
the casual and care- 
less passer-by. Yet 
he stops; he is im- 
pressed, he feels there 
is “‘ something in it,” 
though he may not 
know what or why, 
and may not have 
realised that to get 
a simple thing right 
is one of the diffi- 
cult things of this 
world. 

It was at rather 
a late hour in the 
preparations for the 
day that Sir Edwin 
Lutyens was asked 
if he would solve the 
difficult problem of 
how those who had 
made victory possible 
by the sacrifice of 
their lives should 
have their full due, 
their ample recog- 
nition at t he moment 
oi the _ Enmpire’s 


£ 


plainest of plain clothes. 
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Yet with no effort and without 


gesture it relegates to the background its flaunting and 


bedizened neighbours. 


Now, Sir Edwin did not seek for and obtain perfection 
.of mere abstract form, but of form exactly right for a 
particular spot, essentially fitting its particular environment. 
It is ‘‘ The Whitehall Cenotaph,” and it cannot and must 
not be anything else. There should not be question or 
hesitation in exactly reproducing the design in permanent 
material to be a permanence on the spot for which it 


was thoughtfully 





thanksgiving for 
peace. A few hours 





later the cenotaph 
design, complete, if 





in sketch form, was 
done. It was a case 











of extreme concen- 
tration swiftly but 








surely translating a 
conception, instan- 





taneously formed, 
into terms of matter 
and construction 
without the omission 
of any one of the 
intricate and 
numerous —_ calcula- 
tions and combina- 
tions the right solu- 
tion of which is the 
first and all-impor- 
tant essential for 
reaching anyapproach 
to perfection in a 
reticent design that 
resolutely depends on 
form alone, that 
boldly discards all call 
on ornament, for its 
distinction. That is 
a deliberately 
chosen epithet. The 
cenotaph is dis- 
tinguished. It is an 
entirely blue-blooded 


aristocrat in the THE CENOTAPH 
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created, where it 
gained its full meed 
of historic value, 
where we wish our 
children and _ our 
children’s children to 
see it as a memorial 
of a _ consecrated 
moment. 

Can it then be 
true, as I read in 
the Press, that the 
official mind, giving 
way to the general 
wish and consenting 
to its permanence, 
yet proposes its final 
erection in a_ spot 
utterly devoid of 
appositeness both to 
its form and_ its 
associations ? 

Surely not 
merely the profes- 
sional architect, but 
every member of the 
informed public 
accepts it as an article 
of architectural faith 
that to design any 
kind of building on 
the office drawing 
board without reter- 
ence to the individu- 
ality of the intended 
site is to court 
failure, to be satisfied 
with the — second- 
rate? Still worse is 
it when full con- 
sideration of the site 
has been given, to 
shift it to another. 
Why, then, two 
opinions as to the 
place of the ceno- 
taph ? The argument 
of convenience would 
have to be strong 
indeed to come into 
play. 

As a matter of 
fact, it has no foun- 
dation whatever. The 
cenotaph was given 
an exactly similar 
position to that of 
the Duke of Cam- 
bridge rather higher 
up Whitehall. Why 
is the latter right 
and the former 
wrong? The possi- 
bility of obstruction 
and inconvenience 
does not occur to 
those who have 
charge of the guid- 
ance of the traffic 
and the safety of 
pedestrians. After 
standing by and 
watching the work 
of the policeman on 
duty, I questioned 
him. Just now, 
when the steps are 
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wholly occupied by wreaths, as the illustrations show, 
and therefore the ever-changing crowd of visitors has 
to occupy the roadway beyond them, he admitted that 
it needed care and alertness to avoid congestion and even 
accident. But this is a temporary condition, and he could 
see no practical disadvantage whatever in leaving the cenotaph 
where it is and setting refuges, not at its side, whence they 
have been removed, but at either end. And this is a point 
on which an experienced police officer has right knowledge. 
To alter the site of the cenotaph would be to re-design 
it. That the official mind may not have grasped, but it is 
quite certain that a consummate artist like Sir Edwin will 
not, and should not, allow his work, created for one environ- 
ment, to be shifted unaltered to another. No doubt he could 
re-design with success. But that is not what is wanted. 
It would no longer be the Peace Day Cenotaph, and it is 
permanence of the Peace Day Cenotaph that is demanded. 
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We want it as we have seen it, merely its plaster transmuted 
into stone, its emblems into bronze. - Rising from the carefully 
adjusted shallow steps its main corpus must be the back- 
ground for the Union Jack and for the Red, the Blue and 
the White Ensigns—in colour enamel on the bronze— 
representative of the sections of our combined forces whose 
fallen heroes were there saluted by the great Frenchman 
who had organised victory. On the next tier must be the 
big laurel wreaths of Triumph. Above, again, the plain 
but shapely altar tomb must be for ever draped with the 
flag of our race and surmounted with the wreath of Sorrow 
and Recollection, lasting emblem of the fallen to every 
grateful citizen of the world-wide Empire who may pass 
down the official thoroughfare of the realm’s capital. 

That is right and fitting. The loud and general chorus 
proclaims that for once we have the right thing in the right 
place. The cenotaph must remain in Whitehall. 





THE REPAIRS TO KING CHARLES’S STATUE 


UST as the cenotaph will give distinction to the lower 
section of Whitehall, so does London’s finest outdoor 
statue, that of King Charles I, embellish the Charing 
Cresserd. Now that it has emerged from the sand- 
bags, timber and corrugated iron which formed its 

protective covering against damage by enemy aircraft, 
it is opportune to give an account of what has been 
done to the statue since it was last seen exposed. In the 
course of the removal of its covering, advantage was taken 
ot the surrounding framework to make an accurate survey 
of the statue, and the serious defects indicated by the 
accompanying drawing were then disclosed. Before 
going on to deal in detail with these defects and how 
they have been made good it will be helpful to set down 
very briefly the main facts about the erection of this 
monument. 

The earliest existing equestrian statue in England, it 
is the undoubted work of Hubert Le Sueur, a pupil of John 
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of Bologna, of whose early career nothing is known except 
that at the age of about fifteen he had worked on a statue of 
King Francis that stood on the Pont Neuf and was destroyed 
in the Revolution. Le Sueur came to this country from Paris 
in 1628. Two years later he was commissioned by Sir 
Richard Weston, afterwards first Earl of Portland, to produce 
a statue of King Charles mounted, for his garden at Roe- 
hampton. The cost was to be {600 and the time for com- 
pletion eighteen weeks—an utter impossibility even in these 
days. It seems to have been Le Sueur’s first commission, 
and, according to an inscription on the plate securing one of 
the fore legs, the casting was not made till 1633. The statue 
is somewhat above life-size and is an undoubted portrait of 
horse and rider, for which sittings were given. The idea of 
sending it to Roehampton seems to have been abandoned, 
and it was then intended to be set up in Covent Garden. 
In the same year, 1633, Archbishop Laud commissioned 
Le Sueur to make bronze statues of the King and Queen for 
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£400, to be completed in 1634. Laud 
presented these to St. John’s College, 
Oxford, where they still remain in 
the second quadrangle. The equestrian 
statue was not set upin London as 
intended, probably owing to Parlia- 
mentary troubles After the king’s 
death in 1649 the Parliament sold it 
to be broken up as old metal to John 
Revett, a brazier in Holborn, who, 
however, concealed it until 1660. Upon 
reappearance, it was at once claimed 
by the second Earl of Portland, but 
Revett seems to have had other views 
about his possession, and made a gift 
of it to Charles II. Eventually it was 
set up at Charing Cross on its pre- 
sent pedestai (by Grinling Gibbons) 
in 1674. 

As seen to-day the horse and 
figure appear to be complete, except 
that the sword and part of the sword 
strap are missing. In 1810 these 
apparently broke off and were re- 
tained by a Mr. Isaac, who was after- 
wards ordered to return them to 
H.M. Office of Works. They were 
again placed in position, but subse- 
quently either were broken or 
wrenched off, and have never since 
been recovered. 

The weight of the statue is taken 
on three legs, the hind portion being 
evenly supported by the two legs, 
whereas the front portion is supported 
by the near fore-leg only. Each of the 
three legs is attached to a plate, 
bolted down. 

The cast is hollow, with the 
exception of the legs of the horse, 
which were found to be strengthened 
with an iron rod surrounded with lead 
from the hoof approximately to the 
knee level, the leg from knee to chest 
being filled with foundry sand. The 
lead appears to have solidified before 
completely filling the space between 
the iron rod and the bronze casting, 
as some of the sand was found in the 
fetlocks, presumably having worked 
down from the upper part of the leg. 
Through a fracture at the bottom of 
the shank in the near fore-leg cement 
could be raked out, indicating that 
at some previous date the statue had 
been repaired, repinned, and_ this 
cement poured in to strengthen the 
leg. The thickness of the cast varies 
from #in. to }in. 

King Charles, with the saddle 
cloth, was apparently cast separately 
from the horse, the two castings 
atterwards being welded together. 

An examination made before 
cleaning the statue preparatory to 
repair showed many cracks in the 
horse, the most serious being those 
(1) in the near fore-leg, at the base 
of the shank and in the front of 
the hoof, and (2) around the root of 
the tail. Bearing in mind that the 
near fore-leg supports the greater 
part of the weight, it will be 
realised that, if the leg had col- 
lapsed, the statue undoubtedly 
would have fallen and been damaged 
bevond repair. 

Upon completion of the clean- 
ing operation still further defects 
were discovered, 7.€., numerous 
joints and patchings to the original 
cast, pin and blow-holes, and worn 
and pitted surfaces, chiefly under the 
saddle cloth and in the stomach. 

Both before and after the clean- 
ing the casting of King Charles 
was found to be in an excellent 
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THE FRONT AND BACK OF KING CHARLES. 
These photographs were taken after the statue had been cleaned and repaired, but before the bronze 
plugs—seen on the forehead and elsewhere—-were rubbed down. 
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state of preservation, there being a marked difference between 
it and the casting of the horse. This certainly helps the 
assumption that the king and horse were cast separately. 
There were very few blow-holes, but the surfaces under the 
arm pits were slightly pitted and the modelling of the 
armour on the right side was slightly obliterated. 

The cast of the horse is very poor, this being substantiated 
by the numerous patches and fractures. The worst portions 
of the cast were apparently cut away on the surface and 
plates inserted. The numerous joint lines which are visible 
on close examination (and indicated on the accompanying 
drawing) may be due to the fact that the metal cracked or 
burst on the surface soon after being cast, afterwards being 
welded together. 

The fractures in the Jower portions of the two fore-legs 
and the off hind-leg are probably due to two causes, the 
weight of the statue, 
and water penetrating 
to the interior both 
through the fractures 
in the body of the 
horse and the holes 
in the head, eventu- 
ally percolating to the 
lower portion of the 
legs and settling in 
the foundry sand. 
If the sand were wet 
during frosty weather 
it would freeze and 
burst the casting. 
The pin and _ blow- 
holes are the ordinary 
faults found in a 
poor casting. 

The work of clean- 
ing the statue was 
commenced on Feb- 
tuary 24th last, the 
dirt being removed 
chiefly by scrubbing 
with clean cold water. 
On March 5th the 
cleaning was com- 
pleted and _ repairs 
were commenced. All 
pin and blow-holes 
and minor fractures 
were drilled, tapped 
and plugged with 
bronze, the ends of 
the plugs being 
toughly cut off about 
I-16in. above the 
surface of the cast. 
Badly worn parts 
and the bigger 
fractures had 
rectangular patches 
inserted in addition. 
The foundry sand 
was removed from 
the upper portions 
of the legs as far 
as possible, and weak 
portions of the fore- 
legs were cut away 
and new pieces cast 
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The badly worn portions and larger fractures were 
repaired with patches varying in size from Iin. square to 
23ins. by Iin., and averaging }in. in thickness. The method 
of inserting these was as follows: A portion of the cast 
corresponding to the size of the patch required was cut 
away, the edges being dovetailed to form a key for the patch ; 
a hole was not made through the casting, but a suitable 
thickness of metal was left to prevent the patch falling 
through. The patch was then cast of slightly thicker material 
than the portion cut away, with edges cut to fit the dove- 
tails ; then, in order to insert it into position, it was slightly 
arched, placed in the cut-away portion and hammered flat, 
thus providing perfectly tight-fitting and waterproof joints. 
Some of the original patches were found to ke loose and 
had sprung slightly out of position. These were carefully 


-hammered back into position and secured with plugs as before 


and inserted. New 

pleces were cast 

and fixed to replace THE STATUE AFTER THE COMPLETION OF THE REPAIRS, 

holes in the head 

and the tail of the horse. Finally, all plugs and patches were described. In order to remove as much foundry sand as 


tubbed down, care being taken to ensure that the correct 
modelling was retained. 

_ The threaded plugs vary in size, ranging from jin. to 
#in. in diameter. The holes were drilled deep enough to 
ensure the plugs having efficient security, but do not pierce 
Tight through the casting, except in a few cases, where it was 
found to be very thin. A number of the plugs, plainly visible 
before being rubbed down, are seen in the two photographs 
reproduced on the preceding page. 

During the drilling of the holes parts of the bronze 
were found to be much harder than others, again indicating 
that the ingredients of the metal had been poorly 
mixed, 


possible from the upper portions of the hind-legs, small 
holes were drilled just above the hocks, and by the aid of 
wire the sand was worked out. 

The reins were secured to the neck by screwed plugs, and 
the ends that had previously been wired in position were 
fastened to the bit by rivets. The pitted surfaces, found 
principally on the under surfaces and due probably to the 
statue having been cast upside down, could not be repaired, 
as any process of rubbing down would have destroyed the 
lines of the original cast. 

This careful process of repair was carried out under the 
direction of H.M. Office of Works, and has added very many 
years of life to a statue which we all treasure. 
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INNOCENTS IN IRELAND 


By Warp Murr. 


Y friend Herbert is an optimist. Iam not an optimist, 

nor a pessimist, but simply one of those persons whom 

Fate has forced to cultivate a habit of looking facts 

in the face—a habit which at times induces pessimism, 

at times demands the exercise of optimism, and at 
times results in a passive condition of waiting to see how things 
will turn out. This last-mentioned mental state was mine 
as I listened to Herbert’s projects for our trip to Ireland. 
Herbert, it must be explained, was in correspondence with a 
Kerry farmer whose address had emanated from an acquaintance 
interested in archeology. The archeologist, pausing in the 
midst of a survey of Irish Druidic remains, had enjoyed a 
vasily entertaining conversation with the farmer and had kad 
the farmer’s farm pointed out to him. The farmer, Michael! 
Dorgan by name, was a bit of a character, ‘‘a fellow out of a 
Synge play,” the archeologist wrote, and the farm, ‘‘ thatched, 
and with foxgloves and fuchsias and potatoes and heather all 
round,” had looked “‘ an ideal place for a holiday.”’ The archex- 
ologist had longed to be able to go and lodge with Michael 
Dorgan. However, he hadn’t gone: he had only made a note 
of the address—and in due course passed it on to Herbert. 

The journey went well. Herbert, the thoughtful, had 
reserved a cabin for the night crossing between Fishguard and 
Rosslare. As the day passed, and we changed at junc- 
tion after junction, and lapsed more and more behind the 
schedule of our time-table, the Irish railway system wore 
a perhaps less roseate hue; but still, when at sundown 
we at last emerged on to the final platform, and found 
Michael Dorgan awaiting us, the adverture appeared pleasant 
enough in the main. For Michael, with his black wide-awake 
like a Spaniard’s, his Gladstone collar, his long upper lip, his 
huge smile and his brogue, was really a grand figure. He didn’t, 
it is true, say ‘‘ Begorrah!” But I had already observed— 
in my capacity of one who faces the facts—that no one in Ireland 
says ‘‘ Begorrah!’’ Michael Dorgan, at all events, was much 
more Irish than seemed humanly possible; and his hearty 
hand-grasp was that of a gentleman meeting gentlemen, a host 
welcoming honoured guests. For the first time I began to 
suspect that archeology and gumption may lurk alongside each 
other in the same brainpan—and that a childlike faith like 
Herbert’s may have its advantages. If we hadn’t fallen on 
our feet, in the matter of entrusting ourselves to Michael 
Dorgan, I would eat my hat. 

Michael had brought a jaunting-car for us, and a springless 
cart for the luggage. The cart Michael proposed to drive himself ; 
the car would be driven by a lad. (Introduction of lad.) Good. 
A motor would have been an anachronism—so Herbert affirmed, 
while I glanced at a brace of Fords throbbing in the station yard. 
A jaunting-car was just the thing, even for a seventeen-mile 
journey. When in Ireland you must do as the Irish. True, 
the Fords were being entered by passengers manifestly Irish, 
but still Suffice it to say that our luggage was roped 
on to the cart, and then Herbert and I climbed to the seats 
of the jaunting-car. The lad whipped up his nag, and off we 
drove: no, jaunted is the better word: not jolted, jaunted— 
careened, swung, canted from side to side and up and down and 
to and fro, describing arcs and angles alternately, wagged like 
a too heavy tail on a too light pivot: ves, ‘‘ jaunted ’’ seems 
to be the appropriate verb, somehow, for the peculiar mode of 
progression of that two-wheeled vehicle. And its pace was by 
no means slow. The horse could—and did—-trot. Michael in 





his springless cart, with our luggage, would lag leagues in our 


rear, we supposed. Not at all. Michael and _ his springless 
cart could travel at a rapid trot also, rumbling and rattling 
in our wake, our luggage leaping inches high at every jolt, the 
trunks banging against each other, the bundle of fishing-rods 
thrown hither and thither, and a precious camera-case dithering 
and jumping like a pea on a pan. MHerbert and I gazed back 
from our lofty jaunting-car perch in alarm; but Michael, seated 
on the cart’s shait and beating his quadruped to make it hasten, 
smiled and waved to us reassuringly: he would be there, he 
shouted, as soon as we were: downhill and on the flat his mare 
could take a little load such as our luggage like the wind: it 
was only uphill that she might now and then slacken to a walk. 
And so it was. After seventeen miles across peat-bogs and 
hills, along the sea-coast and up past still loughs, over roads 
of which’ the ones marked first-class on the map were rough 
and the ones marked second-class were smooth, when we in tke 
jaunting-car arrived at Michael’s farm its owner and the cart 
were but a yard behind us—with the scarred and battered objects 
which, three hours before, had been a collection of comparatively 
respectable suit-cases. 

To be exact, we in the jaunting-car did not arrive at the 
farm; we merely arrived at the entrance to the mountain track 
which led up to the farm. The lad who drove the jaunting-car 
(which, it transpired, had come from an kovtel, Michael’s own 
being deemed unsuitable, not possessing rubber tyres) hesitated 
about driving up that track; and Herbert and I, scanning iis 
ruts and rocks, entirely agreed that we should prefer to walk. 
Michael’s cart, with our baggage, could, of course, negotiate 
any track; so, dismissing our lad and his car, we began our 
climb. And still we congratulated ourselves. The scenery was 
superb. Below us lay a tarn, grey in the cenire and darkling 
to its edge among the reeds. Beyond were barren hills. All 
around was a wilderness of majestic boulders, with bog-myrtle 
and furze and heather and rough grass between, and, sure enough, 
bushes of fuchsia by the roadside. Singular climate—where 
the land looks as grim as Caithness, and the flora (where any flora 
can find soil to grow) resembles that of, say, Funchal! Looking 
facts in the face seemed to me, for once, a very pleasant pastime— 
when they were Ixerry facts. It was now about ten p.m. (we 
had been travelling since five the previous afternoon), and I felt 
that another fact which I should be glad to look in the tace was 
supper. Also bed. 

Round the corner of a bluff we came on Michael’s farm— 
rather a small house, I opiaed to Herbert in a whisper—and 
a moment later we had crossed its yard and entered its front door. 
Darkness, permeated by the odour of peat smoke, reigned within, 
except where the dull glimmer of a fire shone from a sooty hearth. 
Round the hearth, as our eyes became accustomed to the gloom, 
we discerned Michael’s family grouped-—his wife, his sons and 
his daughters, seven persons in all, and all barefooted. They 
rose. Tnere were introductions. A match was struck and a 
candle lit. Our baggage was carried in by the sons. And 
Herbert and I were conducted out of this room, the living-room, 
to our suite. : 

‘“Two rooms I have for you,’”’ Michael had written, “‘ one 
above and one below.” It was true. The one above was 
reached by a ladder, and contained (as I found, when I clambered 
up with the candle) nothing whatever except layers of dust and 
one broken chair. The room below—ouy room, Herbert’s and 
mine—-was, on the other hand, crowdedly furnished. It had 
a double bed, a table with utensils suggesting an imminent meal, 
two chairs, a deal washstand with a diminutive tin basin, three 
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rickety cupboards (all stuffed with old garments, odds and ends 
of string, mysteries wrapped in newspapers, and indescribables 
generally), and, on the walls, an array of pious oleograpks. 
This was to be our parlour and sleeping chamber in one: the 
room above, we might assume, was to be retired to for medi- 
tation and prayer: its emptiness suggested no other purpose 
whatever. 

Herbert and I looked at each other and then took turns 
at washing in the tin basin, after which we contemplated our 
suit-cases. But how unpack when there is no wardrobe, no 
chest of drawers, no storage receptacle of any shape or form, 
into which to place the things unpacked ? We dismissed the 
idea of unpacking till the morrow and turned our attention to 
supper, consisting of boiled eggs, scones and tea. Excellent, 
“real Irish fare,’ pronounced Herbert, the optimist—as though 
I might have expected viands brought from Chicago. ‘‘ And 
there must be wonderful trouting in that Jake at the bottom of 
the hill.”’” I assented. I was thinking, a trifle gloomily, of the 
double bed in which we were destined to sleep. Herbert and I 
had never even slept in the same room together before, much 
less in the same bed, and some premonition told me that Herbert 
snored. (Dash it, Michael had written that he would give us 
two rooms. Was it mere English stupidity to take it for granted 
that this meant two furnished rooms, and, by inference, two beds ?) 

Herbert snored—-I soon knew that. And I was too busily 
occupied to care. 

Why does not Synge mention that the quaint interiors 
which he describes are inhabited by dwellers other than his 
delightful peasants ? 

That bed, which had seemed undesirably crowded by the 
mere simultaneous presence of Herbert and myself, contained 
(at a guess) some hundreds of other living creatures, and I think 
that those living creatures, tired of the taste of Michael and 
his clan, had not enjoyed such a delectable feast for vears. I 
lay awake and meditated on the woes of Ireland—and England. 
It would have been cruel to awaken Herbert. But when, next 
morning, he did wake and beheld how he had been banqueted 
on, there was a certain grim pleasure in seeing him (for once) 
facing the facts. 

We dressed, demanded treakfast, received boiled eggs, 
Scones and tea again, and were then confronted by Mickael, 


SUNSET. 


who wished to know whether for dinner we would have potatoes 
or should he send to the town (eight miles) for meat ? Michael 
no longer wore his Gladstone collar and black tie and boots : 
he was in his working clothes and walked barefooted—-and he 
looked even handsomer and more smiling and more trustworthy 
than ever. It went to my heart to have to tell Michael that 
we were leaving him. For this was our decision. Not one more 
night would we remain under that roof. And the way 
Michael took our ultimatum was perfect. He was grand to the 
last: pleasant, hearty, amusing, debonair and plausible. But 
(you could see it, and it was pathetic) he was crestfallen. He 
admitted the presence of fleas, he admitted that only one room 
was furnished—and contrived to imply vaguely that he thought 
we should bring furniture with us for the other-—he admitted 
that though there was fishing in the lake it was impossible to get 
a permit, he admitted that he had said he owned a boat, but he 
had sold the boat some years ago; and, admitting that every 
single item of information which he had sent us was not qitile 
true, he nevertheless gave you the impression that the last 
thing he would dream of doing was telling a lie. Curious! 
As he loaded our luggage on to his cart and led the horse down 
the hill to the road, and as he subsequently drove us to the town 
in his own jaunting-car (which turned out to be just as effective 
as the hotel one, except that it was in a more advanced state 
of decay), he talked and talked and talked—and made us like 
him better and better. He was a fraud, but a most engaging 
fraud. It was we who apologised to him, not he who apologised 
to us. He delivered us up at the door of a spick-and-span hotel 
as though it was to this, all the time, that he kad meant to bring 
us: ‘‘ this” (he seemed to say as he waved us adieu) “‘ was what 
I was really describing in my letters.” And Herbert and I, 
having wallowed in hot baths, and unpacked and got into clean 
clothes, and anointed ourselves with cooling unguents, began 
to tell each other that we were glad we had met Michael Dorgan 
after all. 

We undoubtedly were glad, as the weeks passed, that we 
had come to Ireland. But that is another story. Enough that 
all the other Irish facts we subsequently had to face were pleasant 
facts, and Herbert’s rash optimism was—as generally happens— 
justified in the finish. Some day, however, I think Herbert 
is going to have a word with his friend the archeologist. 
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E have seen how Lord Burlington, visiting 
Sir Mark Pleydell at Coleshill, was so struck 
with the ceilings that he employed Isaac Ware 
to make for him “ very correct drawings” of 
them. We also know from Sir Mark’s MS. 
notes that Inigo Jones not only came with Roger Pratt 
to Coleshill, but ‘‘ was also consulted abt ye Cielings.” 
Ceilings somewhat of the same character, but on a grander 
and more ambitious scale, were used in Italy during the 
Renaissance period and will have been known to Jones. He 
returned to England to discard the style of the Jacobean 
plasterers and produce his translation of Italian models. 
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Such we find at Rainham and at Forde. The narrow ribs 
of Elizabethan days had been widened under James, but 
they now became massive frames to panels, often arranged 
in the manner of structural beams covered with enriched 
plasterwork. The structural character is present in the 
saloons of Rainham and Forde, but is still more marked 
in the three most important Coleshill ceilings. The plan 
of the house (Fig. 17) gave the space to the south-west, 
corresponding with the two-storeyed hall on the north-east, 
toa ‘‘ Great Parlour’”’ (Plan I E) below and a state dining-room 
(Plan II G) above. They are now the library (Fig. 1) and the 
saloon (Fig. 2). In these two rooms, as well as in the hall, the 
ceilings take the form of two 
cross-beams running from end 
to end, and two from side to 
side, forming nine panels. 
The largest is in the centre, 
and here an oval or circle 
overlays the rectangle, while 
on each side of it is a long, 
narrow panel, and.at each 
end are a central square 
and side oblongs. In_ the 
hall, illustrated last week, the 
enrichment, though consider- 
able, is reticent. The ribs or 
beams equal in depth and 
continue the mouldings of the 
section of the cornice that is 
supported by the modillions. 
The beam soffits, as also that 
of the overlying oval, are 
enriched with an interlaced 
guilloche, precisely similar to 
one on a_ ceiling in_ the 
Palazzo Massimi at Rome, 
which both Jones and Pratt 
are likely to have seen when 
there. The oval panel is left 
plain, intended, no doubt, 
for pictorial treatment ; but 
of the other eight panels, four 
have oak leaf and four bay 
leaf wreaths. Much richer is 
the ceiling of the saloon. The 
beams are the depth of the 
whole cornice and repeat it in 
its entirety. The oval soffit is 
enriched with fruit and flower, 
that of the rectangles with 
acanthus leatage, amid which 
amorini disport themselves 
(Fig. 8). There are whoiled 
rosettes at the intersections, 
and the wreaths of the lesser 
panels are set on a raised «gg 
and tongue moulded centre. 
The cornice is a member of 
a full entablature, of which 
the frieze is occupied by 
ribboned swags of fruit and 
flower standing clear and 
starting from forward-tilting 
cartouches. In the library 
the scheme is somewhat 
similar, but the beams, 
as in the hall, are only half 
the depth of the cornice. The 
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centre is a circle leaving segmental panels at each end 
ornamented with linked dragons, while the side panels have 
linked cornucopie. The end panels, again, have wreaths, 
but variety is given by a free and extensive ribboning (Fig. 6). 
Next to the library is what was at first a bedroom (Plan I F), 
put is now the billiard-room. Here the structural beaming 
is abandoned in the 
ceiling (Fig. 7), where 
a large central circle 
is connected with four 
smaller ones, so that 
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sign a declaration releasing his cousin from “ the obligacén 
which ought to have been delivered up.” By that date 
Sir Roger had finished his professional career and was living as 
a country gentleman, much absorbed in farming, at Ryston in 
Norfolk, an estate he inherited from a cousin and where he, in 
1669, built himself a house, somewhat smaller and simpler than 








the enriched soffiting 
of oak leaves may be 





























continuous. 
The walls of the 
rooms are now 


papered, and there is 
no treatment of over- 
doors and over- 
mantels dating from 
the time of the Pratts. 





That was certainly 
not the intention and 
probably not the case, 
as we know from one 
of Sir Roger’s notes 
(Fig. 16), which gives 
the exact measure- 
ments of the most 
important wall and 
over-door spaces for 
“ Landskippes.”’ For 
instance, two large 
ones occupied the only 
considerable spaces in 
the hall free of 
roundels, and, again, 


in the “Greate 
Parlour” the main 
“ Landskippes ”’ were 


to be 6ft. gins. high 
and 8ft. broad, while 
one, 6ft. long by 2ft. 
deep, was for over 
“ye greate door,” 
and over ‘‘ y@ lesser ”’ 
a shorter one. More- 
over, we hear of 
hangings. Whether 
they were all window 
curtains, or some of 
them tapestry for the 
walls, is uncertain, 
but we do know from 
Sir Mark Pleydell 
that the ‘‘ Tapistry of 
y* history of Moses 
hung in Lady P’s 
room.” 

The setting up of 
the staircase carvings, 
as related last week, 
appears to have been 
a finishing touch. 
The year before Sir 
Roger had given ‘“‘a 
dinner to Sir G. & his 
Lady” at a cost of 
£2 2s., and in Novem- 
ber, 1662, “my 
cousen Pratts man”’ 
gets 2s. 6d. That is 
the last item of pay- 
ments made by Sir 
Roger on account of 
Coleshill, But pay- 
ments to him were 
long deferred. He 
Seems to have helped 
his cousin financially 
ormet some of the building expenses, as the amount in which 
Sir George becomes: indebted to him (some £1,300) is more 
than fees would have been. Much of this had to remain 
on loan. An “ obligacén of 6001. for payment of 3001. & 
interest” passes from Sir George to Sir Roger, which the 
latter loses, so that in 1672, after he is paid, he has to 
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Coleshill, but much on the same lines. For how inconsiderable 
a sum a capacious, well built country house could be erected 
in his day is shown by his careful computation of cost. He 
tells us that the full out-of-pocket amount was £2,880 7s. 7d., 
but that he had got something back for the bark of the oaks 
used and on some other heads, ‘‘ and soe count onely to have 
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bin clearly expended for ye 
maine Howse all out walling 
and makeing y* court and 
gardens 2800!. 08. 0*.’’ The 
house was a good deal altered 
by Sir John Soane, but is still 
there in substance as_ the 
home of his direct descendant 
Mr. E. Roger Pratt, to whom 
I am indebted for much of the 
above information and for 
the loan of one of the 
precious and __ illuminating 
note-books, a leaf of which 
is reproduced (Fig. 16). On 
finishing Coleshill Roger Pratt 
undertook Horseheath in 
Cambridgeshire for Lord 
Allington, Kingston Lacy in 
Dorset for Sir Ralph Bankes, 
and Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don’s great house in Piccadilly, 
Evelyn went carefully over it 
in 1666, and then wrote to 
Lord Cornbury, the Chan- 
cellor’s son, that his “ fellow 
traveller”? Pratt “had _per- 
fectly acquitted himself.” He 
considers it “ without hyper- 
boles the best contriv’d, the 
most usefull, gracefull and 
magnificent house in Eng 
land.” He declares that he 
has no design “to gratifie 
the architect beyond what | 
am oblig’d, as a_ profess’d 
honorer of virtue wheresoever 
‘tis conspicuous ; but when] 
had seriously contemplated 
every roome (for I went into 
them all from the ccilar to 
the platforme on ye roofe) 
seene how well and judiciously 
the walls were erected, the 
arches cut &  turn’d, the 
timber braced, their scantlings 
and contiguations dispos’d, | 
was incredibly satisfied, and 
do acknowledge myself to 
have been much improved by 
what I observed.” But he 
was by no means always in 
agreement with Pratt. About 
the time he was at Clarendon 
House a commission of which 
he was a member visited Old 
St. Paul’s with a view to its 
repair and ‘‘ improvement.” 
Wren and Pratt disagreed on 
various points, Evelyn  sup- 
porting the former against 
Pratt’s conservative wish to 
repair the existing steeple 
while Wren and Evelyn 
thought the ‘ shape of what 
stood was very meane and we 
had a mind to build it with a 
noble cupola, a forme 0! 
churchbuilding not as yet 
known in England ; but of a 
wonderful grace.’’ While the 
great Gothic cathedral still 
stood the ‘noble cupola 

would assuredly have been 
out of place. But before the 
commission passed from dis- 
pute to deeds the Great Fire 
brought complete ruin to the 
decayed fabric and Wren had 
his opportunity of introducing 
the new “forme of church- 
building.” Pratt was engaged 
in the schemes for rebuilding 
the city, and was knighted by 
Charies II in 1668. That was 
the date of his inheritance 
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of Ryston, and his note-books 
begin to speak of cattle and sheep 
rather than of stone and brick. 

Of Sir George Pratt’s life at 
Coleshill we know little beyond 
the account, already quoted, 
given to his great-grandson by the 
aged kinswoman. From the same 
source we learn that he kept 
house in a large manner, being 
‘32 in family. One servant lay 
over y° brewhouse & another in 
ye stable to guard against Rob- 
bery.” Arough plan of the house 
as it was used at this time 
is among Sir Mark Pleydell’s 
notes. The great parlour and 
the dining-room above were re- 
served for company days, and the 
ordinary family life went on in 
the rooms to the right of the 
hall. An ample stairway leads 
down to the kitchen floor (Fig. 12). 
The room next to it (Plan I c), 
now the dining-rcom (Fig. 4), 1s 
called the living parlour, while the 
room on the other side of the 
passage is called the nursery. 
Over these rooms were the 
chambers and ante-chambers of 
Sir George and his wife, and 
there also a Mrs. Atkinson had 
her chamber (which she shared 
with her maid) and her closet. 
On this upper floor the two 
principal chambers on the other 
side of the hall were occupied by 
Sir Humphrey Forster, Lady 
Pratt’s nephew, and a Sir Thomas 
Doleman, both of whom we shall 
find attending with their coaches 
the reception of Lady Pratt’s 
granddaughter-in-law in 1692. 
She had then long been a widow. 
Sir George had died in 1673, and 
his bachelor son, dying six months 
later, ended the male line. 
Whether for that short time 
Coleshill was his does not appear, 
but certainly after his death it 
was his mother who ruled there, 
and not his sister Mary, who, in 
her father’s lifetime, married 
Thomas, son and heir to Oliver 
Pleydell of Shrivenham, a neigh- 
bour of some landed estate and 
of the family which had owned 
Coleshill in the fifteenth century 
The date of this marriage is given 
by Sir Mark as 1665. In due 
course a son was born and then 
the father died of small-pox. In 
1670 the widow took as_ her 
second husband Henry Webb of 
Charlton, and by him had a 
son and a daughter. By 1683 
he also is dead, and, as the 
mother suffered from infirmity, 
the three children are committed 
to their grandmother for custody 
and tuition. The Pleydell boy, 
being then fourteen, signs a 
Separate declaration accepting 
irrevocably his grandmother’s 
guardianship until he comes of 
age. Soon after that event we find 
negotiations ~ going on for his 
marriage with Jane, daughter of 
Sir Nicholas Stuart, Bt., of Hartley 
Mauduit, to whom his prospective 
son-in-law writes: “Since your 
fair daughter has made the 
conquest of my heart it is impos. 
sible for me to subsist without 
her.” Lady Pratt is for quick 
action, and urges her nephew, 
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The overmantel frames Hudson's picture of Anne Bouverie, 1749. 


Sir Humphrey Forster, to hasten on the dilatoriness of the 
London lawyers. The wedding takes place early in 1692, 
and there are great doings at Coleshill : 
Jane Stuart came from Hartley attended by y® Coaches of St N. Stuart, 
Lady Pratt, St H. Forster, MT Ruddyard, St Tho. Doleman, ST — Moor 
& 4 or 5 more & S' H. Winchcomb. A vast concourse at y® house to 
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receive them. They saw y® Coaches coming down y® White horse hill, 

All y® gentlemen stay4 a fortnight & were entertained by Lady Pratt 

with great magnificence. 

As the young folk were to make their home at Coleshill, 
there had evidently been much discussion at Hartley how 
the bride would get on with her grandmother-in-law. Her 
first letter to her mother must have contained complaints ; 
but things improve, and she writes to her father wishing 
she had left them unsaid, and adds: “She is, [ really think, 
a very good woman in her own nature & one who, though 
she expects to be observed & to direct in almost everything, 
yet will give a great deal of respect herself.’ The arrival 
of an heir in 1693 will have greatly pleased the old lady, 
who, in the next year, writes to Lady Stuart that little Mark, 
who has been ill through “ the breeding and bringing forth 
of a great eye tooth,” is quite well again and “runs about 
lustily as any child in the world & is, without partiality, an 
admirable Creature in everything.” 

Lady Pratt, now getting rather infirm, takes a somewhat 
minute interest in her health, so that when her doctor sends 
her a “ purge’”’ for gout, he adds, in answer to her anxious 
enquiry, that he does not think it very much matters whether 
she drinks her milk “ hott from y® cow or made warm by 
y® fire.’ But she is the dominant character at Coleshill 
until her death in 1699. Her grandchildren are of as little 
importance as her daughter, so that the education of little 
Mark, who was six years old when she died, is directed 
less by his parents than by his maternal grandfather, Sir 
Nicholas Stuart, by whom, in 1706, he is “‘ removed to Eton 
school.” Next year he is admitted a Fellow Commoner 
at Oriel College, where the chief event he records during his 
Freshman’s year is that he is “‘ thrown into a violent Cholick 
by drinking ill Malt liquor.’’ But in 1709 he goes up for a 
few days to London and sees the sights—the Tower and the 
Monument, the Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. He 
also sees Mrs. Oldfield play in the ‘‘ Marriage 4 la Mode” 
at the Haymarket. After passing from Oxford to the Temple 
he takes his first trip abroad, visiting Hollandin 1711. France 
was not then open to him, but after the Treaty of Utrecht 
is signed we find him in Paris. Then his education is complete 
and he becomes of marriageable age. We hear of several 
proposals, and in 1719 there is much negotiation for paying 
his addresses to the daughter and co-heir of Robert Stewart 
of Ascoy, County Bute. All is eventually arranged, and 
we get the curt entry in his diary: 


1720. Jan 14 at ten a clock married. 


Although his father is still alive, he seems to take the lead 
at Coleshill, and there are entries during the four following 
years of his laying out of the gardens, making hedges of 
lime and elm and setting yews, hollies and hornbeams 
“trimmed into standards.” Indeed, the diary and estate 
notes lead one to suppose that the property was already his 
until we reach the mention of his father’s death, followed 
two months later by the entry: “1728, March. I began 
keeping house at Coleshill.”’ Three years later his younger 
brother died of smallpox: ‘“‘ By we) as he dyed unmarried 
y® entire estate of y® family is again united & vested in me 
& my Heirs.” The death of his Webb cousins and _ his 
inheritance from his father-in-law afterwards added further 
to his means and enhanced his position, so that he obtained 
a baronetcy in 1732. Then it will have been that he began 
to make such changes at Coleshill as he deemed improve- 
ments. Fortunately, they were not very considerable. 
Inigo Jones had come into his own. The Burlingtonian 
School accepted him as their prophet. Kent published two 
folio volumes of his designs (one of them being the rusticated 
Coleshill gate piers) and used some of them, more or less 
altered to suit his own taste, at Lord Burlington’s villa at 
Chiswick, and for Thomas Coke, afterwards Earl of Leicester, 
at Holkham. The former was completed and the latter 
begun soon after the baronetcy was conferred on Mark Pleydell, 
who obtained advice as to Coleshill from both Burlington 
and Leicester, and probably employed Kent, to whose design 
a great gilt side-table (Fig. 15) must certainly have been 
made. To these men Inigo Jones represented all that was 
worth having in the past architectural history of England, 
while Roger Pratt was unknown. Through this influence Sir 
Mark must have permitted himself to forget that, among his 
notes, he had written of Coleshill: ‘‘The Seat was finished 
by Sir Geo: Pratt 1662. Sir Roger Pratt of Ruston in 
Norfolk Knight, Cousin to St G. was the Architect in 
Friendship to StG. Mr. Mildmay apprehended it was built 
by Inigo Jones & L* Barrington says it was built by one 
Webb a Disciple of s‘ Inigo, there fore Q.E.D.’’ Here, relying 
on the evidence before him, he is laughing at the assumptions 
of would-be authorities. Yet he omits Pratt’s name from the 
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tablet and calls the house “ built in 1650 by Inigo Jones.” Beyond wallpapers and other such small renewals, it 
This tablet is dated December 31st, 1748, and is at the head does not seem that the Radnors made any considerable 


of the service stair (Fig. 12). 


alteration at Coleshill. Certain wainscotings, such as that 


Kent was called in to alter several of Inigo Jones’ in what was “Sir Thos Doleman’s Chamber” (Fig. 10), 


houses, such as Wilton and 
Rainham, and as he had 
adopted him as his master 
he was apt to copy his work 
very closely, so that there 
are cases where it needs 
close observation to detect 
his alterations and additions. 
That is hardly the case at 
Coleshill. Whereas the 
mantelpiece at the south 
end of the library (Fig. 5) 
has the arms of Pratt of 
Coleshill empaling those of 
Forster of Aldermaston, and 
is such as we may suppose 
Roger Pratt to have de- 
signed, the one in the saloon 
(Fig. 2) is surmounted by 
the arms and bust of Sir 
Mark Pleydell and the date 
1755. All that is in con- 
nection with the not satis- 
factory broken pediment 
with a swag clumsily shoot- 
ing out of its whorled ends. 
Hence Messrs. Belcher and 
Macartney speak of the 
‘badly designed mantel- 
piece, evidently modern.” 
As no part of it can date from 
later than 160 years ago, the 
attribute ‘‘ modern’’ seems 
out of place, and, as to the 
bad designing, that descrip- 
tion ceases to apply if the 
pediment is blotted out. It 
may even have belonged to 
the period of Roger Pratt 
and, to give fit greater 
presence, Sir Mark may 
have added the pediment, 
It is noticeable that 
Richard Cleare charged for 
carving thirty - eight car- 
touches, not only for door 
cases but “‘ for the chimney 
peeces.” It would seem, 
therefore, that there must 
have been wooden over- 
mantels in 1662. But now 
there are none of that 
date, and only two of Sir 
Mark’s time, in the boudoir 
(Fig. rr) and in the billiard- 
room (Fig. 9), framing 
Hudson’s portraits of his 
son-in-law’s sisters, Anne 
and Mary Bouverie. Sir 
Mark had an only child, his 
daughter Harriett, married 
in 1748 to the Hon. William 
Bouverie, who, in 1761, 
succeeded his father as 
Viscount Folkestone and 
owner of Longford Castle. 
Four years later he was 
created Earl of Radnor, and 
in 1768, on the death of 
Sir Mark, succeeded _ to 
Coleshill. His portrait is 
seen over the fireplace in 
the illustration of the library 
(Fig. 1), although it would 
be more appropriate to 
hang there the picture 
of Sir George and Lady 
Pratt—now over the door 
Way—as their arms are on 





but is now the Oak Room, are not of the 
Pratt but of the Pleydell time. It is more 
difficult to say when the “ Living Parlour” 
was panelled. Quite likely the wall linings 





13.—WALNUT CHAIR. 14.—MIRROR IN THE CHIPPENDALE 
Early cabriole of the pied de biche kind with carved CHINESE STYLE 
stretcher. Circa 1792. Circa 1740. 
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15.—MARBLE-TOPPED SIDE-TABLE 1N THE MANNER OF WILLIAM KENT. 


Circa 1730. 


that chimneypiece, whereas at the other end of the room are a survival of the fire that wrecked the older house 
there is a similar, but imitative, chimneypiece with the soon after Sir George’s marriage in 1647. It is of Jacobean 


Radnor arms. 


type, and therefore cannot have been made for the room, 
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as, indeed, the fitting at the corners discloses. The mantel- 
piece (Fig. 3), as regards its two shelves, certainly shows a 
readaptation. But it is a very successful introduction, and 
its association with a Late Renaissance doorway (Fig. 4) 


Nin: for Cll, 
bee analingus fory ius 
er Fin Oeapsl, ov wn Gagkk. 


aoa Povillion room 
~ be my eipe bond 
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16.—FACSIMILE OF A PAGE FROM ONE OF SIR 
ROGER PRATT’S NOTE - BOOKS. 


proves it to have been done before the imitative age. There 
are charming Chippendale chairs in this room belonging to 
the time of Sir Mark. Of his time, too, is most of the furniture 
in what is now the saloon (Fig. 2). The two linked 


A NOVEL OF 


Jeremy, by Hugh Walpo'e. (Cassell, 7s.) 
HE publishers insist that this peculiarly charming 
book is about a boy, but I am not at all sure that 
it isn’t really about a dog. In fact, I am not at all 
sure that Mr. Walpole himself didn’t think that it 
was really about a dog. For certainly, with the 
exception of Uncle Samuel (of whom we hear so little that we 
are justified in having our doubts), Famlet emerges as the 
one figure absolutely sure of itself, towering by sheer strength 
of mind over the rest. (The episode of the thunder is perhaps 
best passed over in polite silence and with pain.) The 
rather weak parents, the Victorian aunt, the self-defeated 
Jampot, tiresome Helen, painful Mary and pathetic Miss 
Jones all fade before the weird little mixture of breeds of 
whom it is impossible to form a picture in cne’s mind’s eye. 
Even Jeremy, with his unusual character and charm, is, after 
all, only an embryo man beside a complete dog. Hamlet 
has that supreme detachment which is in itself a power, 
and which is not disturbed even by his devotion to the child 
until the end. We rather regret the traditional ‘‘ waiting on 
the mat ”’ with which the book closes. It is beneath Hamlet, 
we feel. If it were not evident that the dog is the most 
positive dog that Mr. Walpole has ever known, we should be 
inclined to dispute the fact that Hamlet’s psychology 
could possibly have allowed him to behave like that. 
Once it is granted, however, that the book is Jeremy’s 
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side-tables are admirable examples of Chippendale’s Chinese 
sylet with a touch of the “‘ Gothick,” and there are chairs and 
sofas in the same manner. But the best example of the 
Chinese style is the looking glass (Fig. 14) that hangs 
between the windows in the Oak Room. A little earlier 
than these pieces are a set of cabriole-legged chairs, with 
eagle-headed arms, shell knee and ball and claw feet; 
while again 
earlier are the 
tall-backed 
walnut chairs 
of William III 
type (Fig. 13), 
which may well 
have served the 
gentlemen 
whom Lady 
Pratt  enter- 
tained for a 
fortnight when 
she married her 
grandson to 
Jane Stuart in 
1692. 

The Earls 
of Radnor ioe 
retained Coles- 
hill until it 4g 
passed, in 1889, G H 
at the death 


of the fourth 
Earl, to his 17--SKETCH PLANS OF COLESHILL 


second son, the FROM SIR MARK PLEYDELL’S MANU- 
Hon. Dun- SCRIPTS. 

combe Pleydell 1. 
Bouverie, A. Hall. B. Stair to basement. c. Living Parlour. 
whose only son, D. Nursery. §E. Great Parlour. ¥. Bed Chemb', 
Lieutenant G. Sir Geo's Gents Chamb’. u. Beichamb’. 
Jacob Pleydell 
Bouverie, was 





*“ PARLOR FFLOR 1670.” (DOWNSTAIRS.) 


II. ‘‘DInEING ROOM FFLOR 1670-91.”’ (UPSTAIRS.) 
and ot the A. Upper part of Hall. B. M78, A kinsons Chambr 
: & her maid. c. Sir G’s Bedchamb’. pv. Sir G.’s 
any’ heirs to Antichamb’, E. Mrs. Atkinson’s Closet. ¥. Lady 
our hi sto ric P.’s Chamb’. Gc. Dining Room. u. Sir H. Forster's 
seats who fell Chamb’. 1. Sir Tho Doleman’s Chamb'. 
in the Great 
War. It is the home of his mother and sisters, whose loving 
interest in the place has brought to light the manuscript 
collections of Sir Mark Bouverie which I have been permitted 
to study and use, and thus, in connection with the Roger 
Pratt note-books, obtain something approaching to a correct 
account of the building of a house of much value in the annals 
of our domestic architecture. H. AvrAyY TIPPING. 


CHILDHOOD 


and not Hamlet’s, it resolves itself into the history of a 
year’s growth in the imagination of a child. We are given a 
standing-place at various points from which we can see it 
expand, various opportunities, so to speak, of measuring it 
against the door. They are labelled ‘‘ The Birthday,” ‘The 
Pantomime,” “ Religion,” «The Sea-Captain”’ and so forth, 
but they are simply the Marks on the Door, of which the 
actual measurer of the moment is in turn Uncle $ Samuel, 
Dick Whittington, the Burglar, or God. The final shooting 
of the flame is in the chapter called ‘‘ The Merry-go-Round,” 
which is more of a poem than a chapter, and more a part 
of an epic than a casual poem. Jeremy on his black horse 
is as full of pathos and pride and the fire of romance as 
any Don John of Austria riding to the war. 

For Jeremy himself our feeling is best expressed by the 
fact that at the end we find ourselves, like Hamlet, desperately 
struggling to get into the cab, too. There is no question but 
that we do not want to part with him for a moment. _ It is 
infuriating not to be allowed to know what happened to 
him at school—and after that—and after that. Most of all 
we want to know what he took with him to school—and 
onwards? Was it always the magic of Cornwall and the 
sense of the sea, so that, no matter what game he played, or 
what eyes he looked into, or what earth he trod, he felt 
around and about him the presence of wonder which dwells 
continually in Cornish air ? 
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It is his complete understanding of wonder that gives 
Mr. Walpole his sure touch when dealing with the mind of 
a child, for wonder is the only real link between the blossoming 
mind and the mature. Once that breaks you get the far-off, 
finished ‘‘ grown-up,” who cannot by any possible effort 
understand. Intellect may painfully ‘‘ think back”’ into the 
doubts and difficulties of a child, but only a retained sense of 
wonder can sympathise with the strangeness of things which 
seem at one moment sinister as a brocding cloud, and the 
next breathlessly beautiful as an opening flower. In Jeremy 
we get the full conception of this predominating quality of 
the child’s world, and with it the wonder of Cornwall as well-— 
that whimsical, almost concrete thing which waits continually 
round every corner, only to slip away over the whispering 
barley to the jade-coloured edge of the sea. 

In this light and daintily written sketch the author 
has wide scope for his gift of portraying the commonplace 
dav—that most usual state of being which hovers between 
Heaven and Hell, never quite sinking into the depths and 
never quite colliding with the stars. We get, too, as in his 
other work, the commonplace day suddenly verging on 
drama without anybody quite knowing why. Nobody who 
has read “‘ The Green Mirror” can forget the terrible, yet 
perfectly normal Sunday, the account of which leaves us in 
almost as frantic a state of nerves as the Trenchards them- 
selves. In this book there is also a Sunday, less usual, perhaps, 


NATURE 


THE GREAT 


HE worthy Pére d’Abbeville (‘‘ Mission en l’Isle de 
Maragnon ’’) states that the “ barbari’’ of his day 
described the great ant-eater as a beast as big as a 
horse, with a pig’s head, dog’s ears, and a proboscis. 
Although, perhaps, not quite so striking as the fore- 
going description would indicate, this quaint yet handsome 
beast is extra- 
ordinary enough 
with its long beak- 
like head, tiny 
eyes, ears and 
mouth, and 
sweeping brush— 
“a peacock’s tail 
without the 
gaiety, made of 
grey hairs instead 
of gaudy feathers ”’ 
—as a mid-Vic- 
torian essayist has 
Ditaat. @ hve 
general body 
colour of the 
adult is grey 
mixed with black 
and smartened by 
asnow-edged 
sable band, trian- 
gular in shape, which runs upwards and backwards across the 
shoulder to the end in the region of the loin. The head is purplish 
grey, owing to the skin showing through the thin hair ; the fore- 
limbs are whitish, and braceleted by two jet black bands. 

During the last twenty years the writer has studied several 
of these curious beasts in the various zoological gardens of 
Europe. Their habits and attitudes are most interesting and 
amusing ; no beast of Alice’s Wonderland was ever so strange, 
and the ant-eater accentuates its quaint outlines by its odd move- 
ments. It seems to be several animals rolled into one. Thus 
it will rear up with fore feet planted on any convenient ledge 
and commence to sway its bird-like head to and fro; in this 
attitude its black chest and forearms patched with white remind 
one of the sable pelt and snowy chevron of the Himalayan bear, 
to say nothing of old Dampier’s mention of the ‘‘ bear that feeds 
on ants.”” Again, if viewed from behind when standing with the 
head upraised, the preposterous muzzle and arched back suggest 
the long neck and hump of a camel; if reclining, the ant-eater 
holds its head absurdly erect, so that the tiny, sober eye and 
stubby mane recall the appearance of a respectable cab horse. 
Even the black, grey-sprinkled coat reminds one of the black 
and grey livery of the Malayan tapir ; while, when searching the 
straw for food, the tiny lips work with a rapid nibbling movement, 
like the bill of a stork or ibis probing for worms. The ant-eater 
can grasp small objects, lemur fashion, between the long claws 
and the sole of the foot ; while the bent forearm acts as a kind of 
comb, the delicate muzzle being rubbed against it for cleaning. 

A curious fallacy, promoted by those who ought to 
have known better, is current regarding the ant-eater’s saliva, 
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but one which we can recognise equally as our own. All of 
us at some time or another have lived through the Sunday 
of Suspense, and in some glass house of dreadful retreat have 
bargained with the Unknown God. 

The Birthday is another of Mr. Walpole’s ‘“ days,’”’ a 
much richer and more enlivening day, but given us by the 
same method ; Pantomime Day, too, which ends so gloriously 
in spite of its cruel start. So plainly do we see eye to eye 
with the small boy that we are forced to go back over the 
chapter to trace how it is done. But it is not ‘“‘ done” ; it 
simply exists. It goes by exactly as the actual day went by 
when we lived through it ourselves. 

To each of the ‘ days,’ however, is added that extra 
touch of vision which comes only to the imaginative child, 
and which came equally to Jeremy in the high adventure of 
“The Merry-go-Round,” the surprising fight on behalf of 
the hated aunt, and the shocking afiair of the Awakening of 
Charlotte. Perhaps there was almost bound to be a check 
upon revelation which, though it came naturally, still came 
so fast. School would certainly for a time shut a hand upon 
the over-responsiveness of the young soul. But the secret, 
we feel, is there, nevertheless; the .treasure, like all 
treasures of true gold, is safe. He will come back to it 
all the richer for being temporarily robbed. Like Hamlet 
on the doormat of the great and wonderful world, it always 
waits. CONSTANCE F'OLME., 


NOTES 


ANT-EATER 


which is popularly supposed to be so glutinous that the 
ants adhere to it and are helplessly swept into the mouth 
of their destroyer. The writer has satisfied himself that 
such.is not the case; the saliva is no more viscid than 
that of any other animal, and dries rapidly, without leaving 
any stain on the object to which it has been applied. 

The late Mr. 
A. D. Bartlett has 
related that on 
one Occasion, 
having gone to 
inspect a_ large 
ant-eater that was 
kept loose in a 
garden, the beast 
suddenly rushed 
upon him, striking 
out with its 
powerful claws 
and uttering a 
loud, roaring 
bark; but the 
specimens seen by 
the writer were 
tame enough with 
their keepers, and 
a pair which lived 
atithe ““Zoo™ 
many years ago were quite lovable. They were not early 
risers, for at ten in the morning they were still fast asleep in 
their straw. At noon they were both active and playful, 
making absurd grabs at each other’s very Roman _ noses, 
tumbling about, sawing the air with huge lobster claws, 
or playing like grotesque kittens with each other’s tails. 
In taking milk they lapped it up with their long purplish 
tongues, which were shot so rapidly in and out of the tiny 
mouths that the milk was fairly churned into froth. When 
the keeper drove them back to allow him to enter the cage, 
they began to resemble yet another animal—for as they stood 
back obediently, swaying their bodies to and fro, their long 
snouts and puffing respiration suggested the antics of some 
nightmare elephant ! GRAHAM RENSHAW. 


BRAVE BROODS. 


It was a glorious afternoon in early summer, all around was 
an indescribable wealth of wild flowers, the hum of the bees, the 
buzz of the flies and the calls of the birds. I was wandering 
up a little pathway that wound from the shore to the hill, treadins 
upon the margin of soft grass and cushion moss. After traversin© 
about 5oyds. I reacked a sharp turn and stood for a few moments 
watching the Lover flies that hung on quivering wings over a 
patch of yellow hawkwecds. Then above the murmuring of 
innumerable tiny wings there fell upon my ears the sound of 
something cautiously coming down the path. I kept perfectly 
still and before long there turned the corner a shell duck, leading 
her brood from their birthplace in the rabbit burrow, to the water. 
Instantly there wes a commotion, a warning quack sent the little 
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ones helter-skelter to seek cover among the herbage. But the 
mother squatted on the ground in the pathway and flapped 
her wings in a helpless way, seemingly unable to move. 

I did not move, and ina couple of minutes she slowly rose and 
turned back. I advancedand she went through the same tactics ; 
this was repeated twice. At last the duck was evidently assured 
that she had drawn me well away from her hiding brood, for 
she took to wing. ; 

Again it was another June day, a glorious morning by the 
sea, and Atlantic rollers came sweeping up the great strand, 
from which fifty paces inland rose a broken wall of sand hills. 
[ turned a high bank, and there on the margin was a pair 
of shellducks leading their brood to the sea. I lay low 
and watched. One of the parents was swimming beyond, 
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the other was enticing the little ones to face the surf. They 
made the attempt, but were forced back, turned head over heels 
and washed up to the sand. I showed myself; instantly the 
parent on the shore rose some yards in the air and then fell as 
if shot and dragged along the ground with trailing wings. I 
followed for a little, then I slipped back again, took cover and 
watched. It was a comical sight to see the little round things 
rolled over and over helplessly, but charming to see how quickly 
they recovered themselves and were ready for another plunge. 
Four times did the ducklings face the waves; first, 
three succeeded, and finally the last little one got safely out, 
The father on the sand now joined his mate and a happy 
family were seen swimming on the calmer water beyond the 
breakers. i Dee Gaye} 





THE LATE SIR EDWARD POYNTER’S GARDEN 


ILLUSTRATED FROM 


His Own PAINTINGS. 


[There is a sad appropriateness in the publication of this article. Since it was written Sir Edward has died, to the very great regret, not only 
of all those who knew him, but also of the very many more who knew and admired his work.—Ep.] 


HEN one speaks 

of a beautiful 

town garden one 

is likely to qualify 

the statement 
with the expression, or at least 
the thought, that it is a beauti- 
ful garden ‘‘ for the town ’’— 
intimating that a garden in the 
country has the superior ad- 
vantages of wide spaces and 
pure air and must necessarily 
be more responsive and luxuri- 
ant than any cultivated bit 
of earth devoted to garden 
purposes in the town. But 
there are gardens in London, 
private as well as public, that 
need no half apologies on 
account of their situation, that 
are able to overcome the dis- 
advantages of their town en- 
vironment and to flourish with 
all the abandon and beauty 
of the country garden. 

Sir Edward Poynter’s gar- 
den in Kensington is one of 
these. It has been in his 
possession something over thir- 
teen years. He 4 found it 
pleasantly laid out, fuil of 
promise, and with several of 
the features that make it unique 
already developed and in attrac- 
tive order. But Sir Edward 
himself brought to this garden 
a very definite taste and a 
distinct love of everything beau- 
tiful that grows in Nature’s 
form. It is small wonder that 
the garden immediately re- 
sponded to his loving interest 
on its behalf. No one could 
long say that the rose ot 
Somerset or Devon would not 
in this garden accommodate 
itself to the smoky atmosphere 
of London, or that it fails here 
under persistent encouragement 
to be spurred on to a high 
measure Of rose accomplish- 
ment. 

The garden was so planned 
that it seems large ; its limita- 
tions are most ingeniously con- 
cealed. Indeed, it is remem- 
bered that on one occasion, 
when one of the many water- 
colours Sir Edward has painted 
of his garden was exhibited, 
a writer referred to’it as “a 
picture of one of the stately 
gardens of England.” As a 
matter of fact, it is a small 
garden when measured by acres. 
But what a variety of large 
and prosperously growing trees 
surround it and shut from 
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19, 

view the neighbouring houses and give it the air of a 
They garden apart, a garden verily from the country set down 
heels for some mysterious reason in the midst of the town. 
” the It would be interesting to know how this fortunate 
Il as plot of ground acquired itself, so to speak. How the 
we neighbouring premises were willing in the first place 
and to part with so many curves and sections of what would 
ung naturally be within their own boundaries, if usual town 
ickly measurements of land were to be observed. 
e. Within this tree-bounded enclosure there is a 
first, stretch of fine open lawn, where the old and honourable 
Out. game of bowls has frequently been played these past 
\ppy summers—played by men both old and young whose 
the names (and whose performance) would indicate that 
C, the playing of bowls or other games was not their 


profession, but only their pleasing pastime. And there 
are many paths—a broad, rose-bordered, rose-over- 
arched one leading down from the drawing-room steps 
and giving access to other more unexpected paths. 
Of these, one leads on under an arch overhung with a 
I tangle of wild hops to a restful, classic-of-outline summer- 
house, which commands a vista of that part of the 

garden where rose trees and flower-beds most abound. 
Then there is a path near the border wall of the 

far side of this garden that, for country depths of 
only greenness, does not need to be surpassed, and where 


The noise as of a hidden brook, 


and not only of one hidden brook, but of a number ot 
rills, may be heard falling over rocks—rocks that 
have even been able to deceive the mosses and lichens 
into thinking they are natural ! 

Tnere is room for the shrubs and the flowers of 
every season in this garden, and it is not too much to 
say that few plants have refused to flourish that have 
been invited to grow here. To show how quickly green 
growing things respond, one has only to look at the 
studio, built thirteen years ago, now quite overgrown 
with wistaria on the garden side; also, Sir Edward 
was never tired of pointing out the catalpa that he 
planted himself and which has now grown to too great 
tree proportions to please the plants in the flower-beds 
that come within the shade of its wide-spreading branches. 
Only a judas tree, planted after a spring visit to the 
Bosphorus, has been in any way a disappointment, 
its crimson pink buds often failing to come into blossom 
owing to lack of sufficient sunshine. The magnolias, 
also of Sir Edward’s planting, have grown with amazing 
swiftness into shrubs of good dimensions. The snow of 
their blossoms made a brave show through the white 
mantle of the unexpected snowstorm in late April. 

Insummertime, besides the blooms ot the herbaceous 
border and besides the roses and the lesser blooms of 
stock, pansy, viola and lobelia, the fuchsias sunk in 
pots in the earth seem disposed to blossom most freely. 
One recalls how well the fuchsias thrived in the artistic 
seclusion of Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema’s studio garden 
in St. John’s Wood, in years too recent to be forgotten. 
One of Sir Edward’s fuchsias, he loved to tell, has 
been in his possession for some fifty odd years. 

There is no space here to call by name all the trees 
and shrubs and flowers that grow in this small garden 
of gardens. But one must refer, if only briefly, to 
the birds, any garden’s choicest visitors, and one of the 
delights of Sir Edward’s garden throughout the year. 
There was no day last winter, however chill or fog- 
laden, but that the song of the thrush was heard, and 
to the thrush’s note would be added the song of the 
robin, the whistle of the starling and the winter chirps 
and calls peculiar to the great and small tomtit, the 
fly-catcher, the linnet, the chaffinch, and also the 
hedge-sparrow. With the first suggestion of spring 
the blackbird sang his clearest and most gallant note 
from the highest bough in the garden, and every bird 
with a song at his command gave voice to his approval 
of the place and the season. Owls from Holland Park 
are night-time visitors here the year round. Sometimes 
belated, they are caught out by the daylight, to be 
jeered at by the other birds, it would seem, as they sit 
forlorn on some branch, blinking in the sunshine and 
Seemingly unable or afraid to fly home. The birds 
frequent this spot and build their nests here in numbers, 
partly on account of its pleasant green privacy, and 
also largely because of the little stream, the product 
of the miniature waterfalls, that flows lazily through 
One corner of the garden. They drink and bathe 
here not only in the morning and at nightfall, but at 
frequent intervals, between songs as it were, during 
the long summer days. 

With deep tenderness and regret one must state 
at this writing that the master of the garden, the honoured 
painter of great subject pictures that have found their 
way to all parts of the world, has taken his last loving 
walk and painted his last Nature study in the garden 
he loved so well. Ms. AP: 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
DEMAND FOR RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES 


NCLUSIVE of investments in London and suburban 
property, which represented approximately one-third of 
the total, last week’s realisations were again over 
one million sterling. This included certain large country 
estates which were mentioned in these columns a week 

ago» and the proceeds of a number of important and, on the 
whole, very successful auctions. There is reason to suppose 
that the season. which is now closing will show an unbroken 
series right up to the end, of seven-figure results. This alone 
is enough to differentiate the year not only from the war years, 
when naturally the sales dwindled, but from any year in recent 
memory. The vigour of the market up to the present moment 
is of good augury for the autumnal auctions, so many of which 
we announce to-day. A point of special promise is the fact 
that, while so many first-class residential estates are still passing 
under the hammer, so many sales of similar properties are effected 
in private negotiation. Almost it encourages the hope that 
the ‘usual seasonal suspension of public sales will not make 
much difference to the turnover week by week. The vacation 
chiefly affects the London investment auctions. Next week’s 
most noteworthy auction will be that of Friar Park on Saturday 
at Henley-on-Thames. 
SOME AUTUMN SALES. 


Probably not far short of 1co first-class auctions are already 
definitely appointed for the autumn, representing fully three 
millions sterling in English, Welsh and Scottish real estate. 
The properties to be submitted by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley include (1) Ruthin Castle and Llanarmon, 11,400 acres 
in Denbighshire, jointly with Messrs. Frank Lloyd and Sons, 
on behalf of Major Cornwallis West; (2) Grantley Hall and 
Brimham Rocks, 6,700 acres in Yorkshire, for Lord Furness ; 
(3) the Gawsworth and Bosley Estate of 8,500 acres, around 
Macclesfield and Congleton, for Lord Harrington; (4) Moor 
Park, and 3,000 acres, at Rickmansworth, for Lord Ebury ; 
(5) Newlands Manor, Hants, 2,400 acres, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Jackman and Masters; (6) Bagworth and Thornton, 
3,120 acres, at Leicester, on behalf of the Countess of Warwick, 
jointly with Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons; (7) The Priory, 
Reigate, one of the most notable historical estates now in the 
market ; (8) Coombe Park, Oxon, 1,100 acres, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Simmons and Sons; (9g) the Suffolk estate of 
Ampton Hall, 2,050 acres; (10) Hartpury, Glos, 2,70» acres ; 
(11) more of the Charterhouse property, namely, Castle Camps 
and Balsham, Cambs, over 2,000 acres; (12) Rickling Hall, 
1,340 acres in Essex; (13) Weston and Wappenbury, Warwick- 
shire, 1,326 acres; (14) 1,000 acres near Market Drayton, 
belonging to Mr. Harcourt Griffin; (15) Marefield, 500 acres 
approximately, to be offered at Leicester on September 3rd ; 
(16) an agricultural property of 143 acres in Somerset for Lady 
Haversham ; (17) The Manor House, East Marden, 920 acres ; 
(18) Stretton and Glen estates, 450 acres in Leicestershire ; 
(19) Goring, Aberystwyth, 740 acres; (20) Lymm, Cheshire, 
400 acres; (21) outlying parts of the Wigmore Estate, between 
Dorking and Horsham, 450 acres; (22) Wrotham Hill Park, 
near Maidstone, 982 acres; (23) 500 acres of the Membland 
Hall Estate, South Devon; (24) Fowlmere Manor, Cambs., 
840 acres; (25) Iping Estate, West Sussex, 784 acres; (26) 
Burwell Park, Lincs, 820 acres, between Alford and Louth, 
on behalf of Mrs. Robert Christison; (27) Collington and 
Thornley, 270 acres in Herefordshire, part of the property of 
Christ’s Hospital; (28) Graffham Grange, near Guildford, 
320 acres; (29) Parkfield, Worcester, 130 acres; (30) Pitfour, 
Aberdeenshire, 20,000 acres; (31) Arnisdale, Inverness-shire, 
9,280 acres; (32) Freeland, Perthshire, 3,200 acres; (33) 
Kilmahew, Dumbartonshire, 2,000 acres; (34) Abbotrule, 
Roxburghshire, 2,400 acres ; (35) Greigston, Fifeshire, 683 acres ; 
(36) Abbey Craig Park, Stirling; (37) Grove House, Roehampton ; 
(38) Harewood Lodge, Sunninghill ; (39) Lodge Hill, Farnham ; 
(40) The Lodge and Shrubbery, Uxbridge; (41) Garboldisham 
Manor, Norfolk; (42) Mile Bush Hill, near Leighton Buzzard ; 
(43) Brown Howe at Ulverston ; (44) in conjunction with Messrs. 
R. Blackmore and Sons, Hallsannery, near Bideford, four miles 
from the Royal North Devon Golf Links and the Instow Sailing 
Club; and (45) Wold Newton, Yorkshire, 3,100 acres. The 
Duke of Bedford’s farms, nearly 500 acres, submitted at Bedford 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, realised £23,200, and 
during the present week they have conducted a large number 
of important and successful sales, including outlying parts of Lord 
Howe’s Penn estate at High Wycombe, 24 lots realising £22,950. 

COLONEL HAWKER’S HOME. 

That a sportsman of the repute of Colonel Peter Hawker 
should have found an estate to his liking is strong presumptive 
evidence that it will still commend itself to modern sportsmen. 
Of course, a countryside alters in a century, but happily the 
land in the Valley of the Test has changed but little in the last 
hundred years in the neighbourhood of Longparish House, 
Andover. It was there that Hawker wrote his well known 
work on shooting and wild-fowling (1816), and if he had been 
so minded he would have found the fishing in the Test alone 


ample to form the material for another and a fascinating book. 
The famous trout stream runs for a mile and a half through the 
estate, and a short section of it is let at {250 a year, or nearly 
double the rental of a good house which goes with the fishing, 
An avenue of lime trees, in whose tall tops is a rookery, leads 
to the house, which is mainly Elizabethan. The mantelpieces and 
panelling are ascribed to Inigo Jones. Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co. have sold the estate of 880 acres privately, and they kave 
also disposed of Clarendon Park, near Salisbury, 4,200 acres, 


THE WILTSHIRE FYFIELD MANOR. 


Fyfield Maror, near Pewsey, is for sale. This perfectly 
preserved Tudor mansion belongs to Mr. Charles Penruddocke, 
whose ancestors have owned the estate for many generations, 
It must not be confused with the Fyfield recently illustrated in 
Country LIFE, which is one of the glories of Berkshire. This 
Fyfield is situated in Wilts, a mile from Pewsey Station and six 
miles from Marlborough. It was mentioned in Cobbett’s ‘‘ Rural 
Rides.’’” The grounds are still much as they were planned when 
““My Lady’s Garden” was laid out with all the skill of the 
Elizabethan designers under the supervision of those who adored 
““My Lady,” whoever she was. Yew hedges of immemorial 
growth enclose that particular pleasaunce, and there are lawns 
whose springing turf tells of centuries of freedom and delight. 
Rose and rock gardens open to an orchard, and at one end of them 
is a seven-acre sylvan wilderness with a rookery, and there are 
winding paths and lakelets to complete the picture. The stone 
dovecote and other ancient buildings are in harmony with the 
house, which is approached through a paved forecourt wherein 
stands a sundial of great antiquity. The principal rooms are 
panelled in oak, and the staircase is a fine example of medieval 
craftsmanship. The whole estate extends to just over a square 
mile. It will be sold in September, and it may be koped tkat it 
will fall into the hands of those wko will revere its age as all must 
admire its residential perfection. Messrs. Mark Jeans and Scn 
are selling Fyfield. In the same month other notable properties 
in the same county come under the hammer of the firm, Manton 
House and Clatford Park, recently mentioned in these columns. 


LYPIATT PARK. 


That magnificent Gloucestershire estate of 3,400 acres, 
Lypiatt Park, Stroud, is to be sold by Messrs. Castiglione and 
Scott. It was illustrated in Country Lire (VIII, 688). The 
purchaser will have the option of buying the valuable pictures, 
china and furniture in the mansion. 


LAND PURCHASE BY COUNTY COUNCILS. 

The Devon County Council bought one of the farms on the 
Dartington Estate, near Totnes, sold by Messrs. Alfred Savill 
and Sons for a total of £26,€c0, timber valuations additional, ard 
the Montgomeryshire County Council secured a portion of tke 
Pentreheylin Estate, which realised over £50,000. Messrs. 
Castiglione and Scott disposed of a large area on the Dutton Maror 
Estate at Preston, after buying in the estate as a whole. Out- 
lying parts of Lord Lansdowne’s Bowood Estate, Calne, have been 
sold by Mr. Herbert Parry for £50,000. Lord Londesborough’s 
Seamer farms found a ready market through Messrs. Boulton 
and Cooper, and over £40,000 worth of landed property, chiefly 
in Gloucestershire, has been privately realised by Messrs. Bruton, 
Knowles and Co. 


DISMANTLING A JACOBEAN HALL. 

‘“‘ Since these particulars were printed it has been decided to 
reserve from the sale all the old oak, including the panelling ard 
staircase. A statement as to the allowance to cover the cost of 
making good after the removal of the oak will be issued later.” 
This note is appended to the description of Lot 81 of the outlying 
portions of the Coleshill Estate, near Birmingham. The sale took 
place in that city, by order of Major F. J. B. Wingfield Digby, 
D.S.O., and realised £186,000, exclusive of a large sum for the 
growing timber. Messrs. Edwards, Son and Bigwood and Messrs. 
Willmot, Willmot and Pinney conducted the sale. The lot in 
question is Sheldon Hall, a house of the Jacobean period with 
a stately oak staircase and an old banqueting hall, panelled with 
oak and containing a fine oak overmantel. The price obtained for 
the house, dismantled as stated, and 184 acres, was £6,250. We 
think it is a great pity that this fine old house should be stripped 
in this way. Surely the better plan would Lave been to have sold 
Sheldon Hall with the reservation that the oak skould never be 
removed. 

Speaking of the dismemberment of fine old mansions, 
it may be mentioned that some years ago an offer of £20,000 was 
made for the Adam decorations of Ken Wood, Hampstead. of 
which a picture was published in Country Lire last week. The 
intention was, it is said, to remove them and re-erect them in 
America. It was not entertained. The question of the 


desirability of doing something to acquire the whole or a part of 
the Ken Wood property for London is under consideration. The 
subject has been mentioned in open meeting at Spring Gardens, 
the County Council being fully alive to the importance of the 
subject. 


ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SOW GG,” 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir—I quite agree with you that the M.C.C.’s Memorial Biography of 
W. G. Grace is a jolly good book about a good and jolly man. It occurred 
to me after my first reading of it that we could have done with a little more 
analysis of ‘‘ W. G.’s”’ technique; but I now think the editors were right 
in cutting it out. The ‘Old Man” never bothered his head about the 
science of batmanship. I remember his saying, soon after Charles Fry’s 
monumental work on the subject appeared, that he had been afraid to read 
it because ‘‘ If I tried to carry all that in my head, that Chaeles might bowl 
me out while I was trying to remember what to do with a long-hop.” And 
we could never get much in the way of ‘“‘ coaching’ from him. Once in the 
course of a northern tour two of our side, who had both been yorked by 
Crossland, tried after dinner to evolve a scheme of defence which should 
prevent the recurrence of that disaster. They appealed to ‘“‘W. G.” and 
asked him how he played Crossland’s yorker. ‘I can’t say as I ever had 
one,” was the reply, ‘‘ but he’s bowled me a lot of full pitches.” Too much 
knowledge can be dangerous. After ‘‘ W. G.”’ went to the Crystal Palace 
he had a young bowler who was taking a most satisfactory number of wickets 
with a ball that went with his arm. When asked how he delivered it he 
said he did not know. ‘‘ And don’t let me catch you trying to find out!” 
remarked ‘“‘W. G.” ‘‘ You let her rip when she wants to.”” When you 
come to think of it the whole of ‘‘ W. G.’s”’ technique is summed up in his 
reply to the question how to deal with the break-backs of Southerton and 
Shaw: ‘I think you should put the bat against the ball.” Edward 
Lyttelton records it in the book, and you quote it in your review. It should 
be stuck up in every school pavilion, particularly that of Harrow. No 
doubt ‘‘ W. G.”’ needed very little teaching about the right way to put the 
bat against the ball, but still it is a horrid shame that Uncle Pocock’s name 
is never mentioned in the official biography of his nephew, even if we allow 
that his insistence on the virtue of the straight bat was probably superfluous. 
I am also surprised that nobody has claimed for ‘“‘W. G.” the credit of 
inventing the ‘‘ googly.” He got Nottingham out in 1886 at Moreton- 
in-Marsh for about 120 on a plumb wicket. Several of the Gloucestershire 
team who played in that match have told me that he clean bowled three or 
four men, including, I think, William Gunn and Barnes, with balls which 
broke back though delivered with a leg-break action. Croome was playing 
in that match, and, even if he fielded long-leg, he ought to have got hold of 
a point like that, and included it in his reminiscences. How the ‘Old Man” 
would have enjoyed reading the reminiscences of his friends! They are so 
affectionate and so honest. It is interesting to note the discrepancies in 
points of detail which sometimes occur when two people tell the same story. 
A stupid editor would have reconciled them; but fortunately Lord Hawke 
is a Cambridge man, and has learnt from his study of ‘‘ Paley’s Evidences ” 
to know the value of minor discrepancies, and undesigned coincidences, as 
proofs of essential truthfulness in independent narratives. My excuse for 
writing you this long letter is that I had such splendid sport with ‘“‘ W. G.” 
when he was putting the bat against the ball, or alternatively the ball against 
the bat, by the hour together ; and it is my privilege to sign myself—ONE 
OF THE ‘‘O_p Man’s” Younc ’UNs. 

THE WAR MEMORIALS EXHIBITION. 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—The reproduction of the fine inlaid marble shield, so rightly selected 
for an illustration to Mr. Clutton Brock’s article upon the War Memorial 
Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum, calls for some further descrip- 
tion than the one given in your issue for July roth (page 17). The latter 
is taken from the brief and (owing to the pressure under which it was com- 
piled) inaccurate entry for this exhibit in the official catalogue of the exhibition 
(page 7). The arms, actually described as those of ‘‘ Cesare di Valvasone 
(d. 1607),” are, in reality, an impalement of his insignia with those of his 
wife, Laura di Collalto ; in heraldic terms ; Argent a lion rampant contourné 
gules, impaling Quarterly sable and argent (Collalto). Cesare di Valvasone 
was born in 1569; his wife was a daughter of Annibale I, Count of Collalto- 
San Salvatore (d. 1607), patrician of Venice and of Treviso. The year of 
the marriage has not been traced; Cesare’s will is dated 1601. In No. 55, 
the companion shield, are the arms of dominion, of Valvasone. Strictly 
speaking, the red lion of Valvasone was borne by the Cucagna, the early 
dynasts of Valvasone, and, in this shield, Valvasone (otherwise ‘ Wolfsohn ”’) 
figures with a salient black wolf. No. 55, in fact, combines three coats, as 
follows: Per fesse (i), a lion rampant gules (Cucagna-Valvasone), impaling 
Argent a wolf salient sable (Valvasone) ; (ii) per bend argent and gules, 
a lion rampant countercharged (Fratta). It is of considerable interest that 
these shields must have come from some locality very near the Italian front 
in Venetian Friuli, and, almost certainly, from the neighbourhood of Valvasone 
on the Sile and between that river and the west bank of the Tagliamento. 
In this locality the Valvasone fiefs included numerous castelli and villages, 
iacluding the cradle fief of Valvasone, and Fratta. The family history may 
be studied in the ‘‘ Nuovo Archivio-Veneto,” Nuova Serie, XI. Another 
branch to that from which Cesare sprang was in existence, at all events, 
in 1898. A pedigree of the famous house of Collalto, now Austrian, and 
Princes of the Holy Roman Empire, may be found in the ‘ Giornale-araldico- 
Senealogico diplomatico,” V.—A. V. D. P. 

‘““A BIRD OF MYSTERY.” 

[To THE Epitor of ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—The article under this heading lifts the veil to some extent and is of 
a Most interesting nature, but it stops short in many: points.. It was my 
800d fortune to spend some of my early teens in the valley of the Derbyshire 
Derwent, where each meadow of grass or corn held its pairs of corncrakes, 
its hocting cuckoos, its soaring larks and its scores of Nature’s creatures ; 
and T then learnt some little about corncrakes which may, if now set down, 
be of some general interest. I listened with pleasure each year to the renewed 


call of the landrail sounding its harsh “‘ korn-crake,” the second note a shade 
lower than and more racous than the first; and helped to make a 
small hand ‘‘ crake’ of wood which, when drawn sharply along the leg of 
one’s clothing, produced the exact call of the bird and drew replies from 
other distant birds. The grating of the finger nails on the largest comb 
was not so effective as the wooden ‘‘ crake,” which was simply a loose sort 
of notched or cogged wheel grinding on stout prongs or teeth made out of 
a section of box or elder wood shaped and toned down to the exact note ct 
the corncrake and so ttue to the natural call as to ensure a response from any 
bird near. As I lay one day in a small clean space in a grass field using the 
‘“crake call” at intervals, a long, thin speckled head and body suddenly 
appeared out of the long grass not more than a yard from my hand, only 
to vanish as suddenly, and I had my first view of a corncrake. I could see 
the movement of the grass along a few yards towards the field fence, and then 
came a most distinct ‘‘ korn-crake,’”? in which was defined a clear note of 
defiance. Later on I found a landrail’s nest and also handled young birds, 
both nest and birds answering to Mr. Fortune’s description. The bird when 
flying is low and seems to walk on the herbage, and it seems able to travel, 
quite as fast afoot as awing.—Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


“ 


OLD WEST COUNTRY CUSTOMS REVIVED. 

(To THE EpiTorR oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—The month of July in Devonshire this year has been marked by the 
enthusiastic revival of many old-time customs. One of the most interesting 
was St. Peter’s Fair, an ancient country festival, inaugurated under a charter 
given by James I, which was held at Holsworthy. The quaint celebrations 
included the choosing of a “‘ pretty maid’”’ for the year and making a pre- 
sentation to her from the church porch. At Honiton, in accordance with 
an ancient custom, the inhabitants enjoyed immunity from arrest for the 
space of one day. The town crier on the day appointed announced: ‘ The 
glove is up; no man shall be arrested until it is taken down again.” He 
then affixed the glove to a pole and placed it in a public place, where it re- 
mained for twenty-four hours.—G. P. M. 

TWO BIRDS FOR IDENTIFICATION. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘ CountRY LIFE,”’] 
S1r,—I have been wondering if some of your readers could tell me the names 
of two birds I have seen without being able to identify. My clues I regret 
are meagre, but I can supply no more. First, in Kent, I cannot state the 
month, I saw a bird about the size of a thrush or missel thrush, buff or fawn 
in colour, feeding on the grass. Its legs were apparently placed unusually 
far back in its body. It moved over the grass by long laboured hops, and 
not byrunning. At a distance I imagined it might be a waxwing, or possibly 
a hawfinch ; but its gait may give it away. It was not any kind of thrush. 
The second, in Caithness, a far cry, the month being April. A hawk it was, 
as large as a “ harrier,” but too far away for me to see any colour about it, the 
only fact I can mention being its flight. It hovered, with wings constantly 
beating, over a swamp, with longish tail pointed down, and, I thought, spread 
out fan shaped; it constantly rose to about 4oft. and then floated down to 
within a few feet of the ground, when it always beat up to its former level 
again. I wonder if these data will be of any use.—PuZZLED. 

CHRONICLES OF A DEVON BROOK. 

[To tHE Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’| 
S1r,—In 1913 I discovered that a little brook, meandering through meadows 
somewhere in South Devon, held trout of a most goodly size. I at once, for 
a consideration, took the fishing from the farmer through whose fields the 
beck had its course. The stream is so insignificant, and so overgrown with 
flags, watercress and celery, that no one would imagine it to be worth fishing. 
Needless to say, a worm is the only bait with which to explore its fastnesses. 
During the two seasons I fished the brook I took from it 118 trout, weighing 
together 59lb. 20z. Then came the war, and I have this year again taken 
the fishing of the brook, after an interval of nearly five years. During 1913 
and rorq4 I got ten trout out of the brook, all of which weighed a pound or 
over, the best being r?lb. Now, in 1919, though the average weight seems 
to remain about*the same, I can catch nothing bigger than ?lb. Six afternoon 
visits to the brook have resulted in twenty-nine trout weighing roz. short of 
15lb. The fish seem to live in certain chosen holes in pairs. Some places, 
which to me seem highly suitable, either hold no trout at all or only small ones, 
One particular little bend under a stunted oak held two ten-ouncers, which I 
caught ; no sooner were this pair gone than two half-pounders appeared 
from somewhere or other and replaced them. One of these I have caught. 
I may explain that I use a home-made gaff in preference to a net. The hook 
is made of a knitting needle filed to triangular form; it enters a trout’s side 
very easily, and is much handier for getting a fish out of thick weeds than a 
net. One 18o0z. trout I got had been very badly wounded by a heron; a 
big vertical stab in the side of the head left the back of the eyeball exposed. 
The brook holds sticklebacks, and a half-pounder once disgorged one of these 
prickly little fish as soon as he was landed. Just now the weeds are being 
cut, a process which increases the flow of water and freshens up the trout, 
but makes them much more difficult to catch. The old weed cutter told 
as he called them, rush up-stream 


me how he had seen several ‘‘ busters,” 
when his dredging fork disturbed them. One bit of the brook used to be my 
despair. It is a long, shallow pool, hedged on one Side with impenetrable 
brambles, while the other is absolutely open. There was no means of getting 
my worm to the trout without being seen. This year the difficulty has 
solved itself, for a fringe of duckweed has grown a’ong the open shore. The 
fish take shelter under this, and by dropping the worm just over the edge of 
the weed execution can now be done. I have got four out, but among those 
remaining are two jlb. fish, neither of which has yet been induced to touch a 
worm. The little brook abounds with fresh-water shrimps, and these form 
such a large part of the trouts’ diet that every fish taken is almost as pink- 
fleshed as a salmon.—FLEuR-DE-Lys. 
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FARMING AND OTHER TRAINING FOR EX-SOLDIERS. 
{To THE Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country Lire.”’] 

S1r,—On April 26th you published a very interesting article on the “‘ Lorette ” 
system of pruning. I therefore send you a photograph in which some men 
who are learning fruit farming are seen studying this art of ‘‘ Loretting.” 
I think you may be interested to hear that ex-officers and educated men from 
the ranks are taking advantage in increasing numbers of the training scheme 
set up by the Appointments Department of the Ministry of Labour. Under 
this scheme they are able, with the help of a 
Government grant, if necessary, to take a course 
of training with those employers who have 
offered training vacancies, in any form of 
occupation which may be suitable in their 
case. They find a course of farming, surveying, 
engineering, or whatever it may be, a pleasant 
change from the musketry, bayonet-fighting and 
bombing courses of war-time. On these courses 
they are anxious to learn all there is to be 
known of the subject, for their future livelihood 
will depend on the amount of knowledge that 
they are able topick up. The instruction given 
is thoroughly up to date, and on the conclusion 
of the courses the men should be well qualified 
for good positions.—Ex-OFFICER. 


TARRAGON AND GARLIC VINEGAR. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF “ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—The following recipe for garlic vinegar 
may be of use to your correspondent. It is 
taken from an old book, “ Lady’s Assistant,” 
dated 1805. ‘‘ Take a quart of vinegar and in 
it steep eight cloves of garlic, two sliced—not 
grated—nutmegs, and sixty cloves. Let these 
ingredients remain in the vinegar for about a 
fortnight, when strain through a hair sieve and 
bottle for use. If stronger flavour should be 
desired a longer immersion may be allowed.” A 
“vinegar ’”’ of an old family recipe may also 
interest readers. Bruise some gooseberries that 
are quite ripe with a wooden spoon, and to three quarts of water put 
one of gooseberries; let it stand twenty-four hours, then strain it 
through canvas and after that through a flannel bag. Put 1lb. of coarse 
brown sugar to every gallon of this liquor, stir it well together, put it 
into a cask and let it stand nine or ten months; then it will be fit for 
use. The longer it stands the better. Nowadays there is little surplus fruit 
in gardens, but the writer remembers well in the ’sixties when bushels of 
gooseberries (and currants also mixed with them), over-ripe, were used for 
making this vinegar in a house on the Cotswolds, and used as the ordinary 
table vinegar, was of an especially delicious flavour. Pickles and sauces 

made with it quite surpassed the ordinary bought commodity.—M. R. 
DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 
[To tHE Epitror or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph of a tree-sparrow’s nest built in the 
condor’s cage at the Zoo. The subject reminded me somewhat of the 
famous picture, “‘ Dignity and Impudence.” The owners of the nest were 
busy feeding their newly hatched brood when the photograph was taken, 
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toad is stronger than that of the disease. I had always regarded the notion 
of the toad’s poison as being as superstitious or mythical as that of his jewel, 
I find, however, that people where I live near Wallingford are firmly con. 
vinced that the toad emits poison. I have been told of a man who was 
blinded for some time, the white of his eye being turned green by the poisonous 
liquid. A dog, too, which had bitten a toad exhibited the samé symptoms 
as if he had been poisoned by arsenic. Old countrymen here also believe 
that toads and frogs are the same thing at different ages. A ‘‘ gurt twod” 





LEARNING THE ART OF “ LORETTING.”’ 


is said to be the “ frog’s feyther.” I have picked up, handled and pinched 
a toad, but could see no signs of any poison being emitted.—B. S. Boutter. 





TO CIRCUMVENT BRER RABBIT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—With reference to the question raised by your correspondent last 
week, I doubt if it is possible to prepare a list of plants, herbaceous, alpine, 
annual and perennial, whereof the rabbit ‘‘ not bites.” It is, however, safe 
to say that the poisonous but beautiful monkshood, common in gardens, 
is immune from attack and I have never known irises to be touched, but a 
trial should be made before planting extensively. There is, however, no 
need to try carnations, bulbs, especially lilies or roses, for they are very 
attractive to rabbits and hares. This year I tried a number of choice poppies 
and m:conopsis on the banks of a woodland garden ; to my great surprise 
and disappointment the rabbits proved to be very fond of them and I had to 
resort to wire netting for protection. It is often stated in print that the 
rhododendron is the only covert shrub not attacked by rabbits. Some 
rhododendrons may be rabbit-proof, but others certainly are not. In the 
Bagshot nurseries rabbits show preference for 
certain varieties of rhododendrons. These are 
badly nibbled, while others in rows near by are 
untouched. That rabbits should discriminate 
between varieties is very singular and the effect 
produced in the nursery is most uncanny. Justa 
word on wire netting. Rabbits will, in very light 
soil, burrow under wire 6ins. deep in one night. 
If, however, the wire is buried 6ins. and another 
6ins. at the bottom turned outwards, the rabbits 
will never get under it. Arabbit in burrowing 
under anything begins close up to it, and when he 
reaches the horizontal piece of wire he gives it up 
as a bad job. Also, a 2in. wire will let through 
young rabbits, and in the course of two or three 
days they are too big to get out ; r}in. mesh is 
safe to use. In my experience this has always 
been effective. 

HOW TO MAKE A _ DOG _ FOLLOW. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*‘ CountTRY LiFE.”] 
Sir,—I observe that a correspondent, “F,” 
appears to be experiencing some little difficulty 
in teaching his dog to follow when he is 
mounted. I had a similar experience with 4 
collie, which, through sheer fright—caused, | 
thought, by the thud of the horse’s hoofs— 


A TREE-SPARROW’S NEST IN A CONDOR’S CAGE. refused. I obtained the services of a friend to 


quite ndifferent to the fact that they were poaching on the preserves 
of their formidable neighbour.—Wm. C. WaTERMAN. 





THE LEGEND OF THE VENOMOUS TOAD. 
[To tHE Epitor or ‘“ Country LiFe.”’] 
S1r,—Shakespeare tells us that 
“the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 
Sir Kenelm Digby, too, in his “‘ Powder of Sympathy,” says that a toad 
hung in a bag round a horse’s neck will cure glanders, as the venom of the 


accompany me, he walking, and whenever the 
dog appeared to be about to bolt he would hold him firmly by the 
collar and make him follow. After two days he showed signs of 
adapting himself to the condition of things, and within a week he would 
follow without any “assistance” from the rear. I may say that I 
have never used a whip to a dog, for I find that firmness in manner 
is essentially the only way to obtain obedience. I would impress upo? 
“F” that a great deal depends upon the kind of dog in question, some 
being a great deal more obstinate than others. However, no harm cal 
be done in testing the above method, which should be successful with at 
average amount of luck.—Max N. T. RoBerts-SuTton. 
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THE ARMY 


AST week an Army hut converted 
into a bungalow dwelling was 
opened to public inspection o1 
the Herse Guards Parade, and 
every day, between the appointed 
hours of 10.30 and 1.30 and 2.30 and 7, there 
is a queue of people outside, waiting to 
be admitted in batches, which is proof 
enough of the attraction that the exhibit 
has for the public. Another hut similarly 
converted has been opened at South- 
ampton, and others are in progress of 
completion, or soon will be, at Swansea, 
Derby and many other centres through- 
out the kingdom, a total of about twenty- 
five of these exhibition hut bungalows 
being contemplated. 

In now presenting some photographs 
of the London hut, which has been carried 
out under the direction of Mr. E. Vincent 
Harris, hon. architect to the Disposal 
Board, it is not intended to traverse the 
ground already covered by several other 
articles on this subject which have 
appeared in recent issues of COUNTRY 
Lire; but the matter is too challenging 
to be dealt with in a neutral spirit, and 
the writer feels it imperative to set down 
his own conclusions about the use of the 
Army hut as a_ possible contributory 
factor in solving the housing problem. 

The first and foremost point at issue 
is that of cost. It has been freely stated 
in the newspapers during the past week 
that the converted hut exhibited on the 
Horse Guards Parade has cost £400—apart 
from the furnishing, which will be referred 
to later. But this leads to an incorrect 
inference. 

The cost of the hut itself has 
been given as £100, and the cost of con- 
verting it into a bungalow as £300. The 
impression therefore is that anyone can 
buy an Army hut for £100. But though 
that figure might be possible for a hut as 
it stands in a camp, it is not remotely likely 
that it would be re-used on its original site, 
and the cost of taking it down, transporting 
it and setting it up as a bungalow would 
probably almost double that figure. The 
Writer understands that £200 and more is 
asked by the Disposal Board for sectional 
huts on rail at the nearest station to the 
proposed new site: so that, taking this to 
be the cost of acquiring the hut, and add- 
ing £300 for converting it, we get £500 as 
the total. 

The life of these huts is taken at 
twenty years, though there seems no reason 
Why, with reasonable attention in the way 
of maintenance, they should not last much 
longer. Their timber may not be equal to 
that used in the weatherboarded cottages 
of a hundred years ago which we see still 
sound and weather-t tight in many parts of 
the kingdom; but periodical painting 
Should give the huts even fifty years of 
sound life. 

Now, the point arises as to whether 
urban and rural authorities can be e xpected 
to take up these huts at {£500 apiece 
as a temporary solution of their housing 
difficulties. Frankly, the writer cannot see 
how they can do so, and Dr. Addison's 
department does not appear to enthuse 
over the proposal. But why should this 
initial {200 be charged to the housing 
authority 7 ? Why should not the cost of the 
huts be set against the expenses of the war ? 
The huts were built for the Army; the 
Army has now finished with them ; and they 
might well be given free to the housing 
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BUNGALOW HUT ON THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE. 


authority. Then it might be worth while to spend £300 
on converting them into bungalows. One thing is very 
certain. Here these huts are, hundreds of thousands of 
them. They are all ready to hand, and however much better 
will be the houses that are to spring into being under the 
Housing Act, these latter are no more than paper designs 
at present, and, judging by the difficulties of getting the 
necessary building materials, restarting works and quarries 
closed down by the War, and the recurring labour troubles, 
one is not at all hopeful that the new houses will be forthcoming 
for a long time to come. The Act itself is not yet on the 
statute book; at the present moment there is practically 
no building going on; and there does not seem likely to be 
any real activity in the building trade till next spring. Mean- 
while, the Army huts stand empty. Without a doubt 
they can be and are being used most appropriately as housing 
accommodation in connection with land reclamation schemes, 
as farm buildings, and as adapted to many another purpose ; 
but over and above the quantity that might thus be assimi- 
lated, there are far greater numbers of them that could be 
used forthwith as bungalow dwellings ; and if, by the Govern- 
ment making a free gift of them to local authorities, they 
could be transformed at a cost of £300 each, it might then 
be possible to let them at, say, 15s. a week (including rates 
and taxes). 

Turning now to the actual exhibit here illustrated, one 
must be struck by the very attractive appearance of the 
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interior. From the plan it will be seen that there is a central 
living-room of very ample dimensions (2oft. by 15ft.), with 
three bedrooms on one side of it and scullery, bathroom, 
larder and coal-store on the other, together with a hall 
passage of good width. The outside of the hut has had its 
weatherboarding treated with preservative and stain of a 
very dark colour—almost black; the window frames are 
painted white, the doors green ; and the roof is covered with 
asbestos slates, laid diagonally, and the ridge formed with 
V-shaped red tile. Inside, the hut has been lined with large 
asbestos sheets, and ceiled across with the same material ; 
coke-breezé partitions, floated with plaster, have been built 
to form the several rooms ; and dado and picture rails have 
been fixed to save damage to the lining. The whole interior 
has been given a coat of distemper, according to a bright 
scheme of colour. The living-room has a yellow buff tint 
below the dado rail and cream distemper above ; one of 
the bedrooms has a blue dado, another a cream one. And the 
furnishing carries on the same bright colour. To the writer 
it is certainly a very pleasing example of modern furnishing 
on sound and economical lines. It relies for its effect chiefly 
on suitable construction and good proportion, while painted 
surfaces applied in a fresh and simple manner add interest 
particularly to the bedroom furniture. Bright colour, too, 
is a feature of the bed coverings, the cotton window 
hangings, and the china in the living-room. The furniture 
has been made from Messrs. Heal’s designs by the John Dawson 
Manufacturing Company, in a factory hitherto devoted to 
the production of aircraft, with well seasoned spruce and 
other timber originally intended for aircraft work and now 
released. This furniture will be produced in large quantities 
by highly skilled labour in conjunction with the most modern 
machinery ; and standardisation of certain parts, such as 
doors and drawers, will very greatly help in economical 
production. The total cost of the furnishing in this bungalow 
hut—including furniture, linoleum, rush mats, curtains, 
toilet ware, table ware, kitchen ware and bedding complete— 
is given at £325. To the writer the general effect is admir- 
able, though he would raise a point as to the lack of storage 
accommodation in the dresser, would very much have preterred 
to see another and more adequate form of stove than the 
Army pattern exhibited, and also would like to have seen 
some cupboards and similar fitments. Incidentally, the 
furnishing makes one ask, for whom is this hut intended? 
For the working-class household it appears to be rather 
high-browed—at least, one cannot feel that, as yet, the working 
classes would rise to a full appreciation of it. But it is as 
well to remember that, whereas the ‘‘ working classes” are 
asking for larger houses, the ‘‘ middle classes”’ are seeking 
smaller ones, and as they may claim as much right as anyone 
else to much-needed fresh housing accommodation, it is 
as well to assume the possibility of some of the Army huts 
being adapted for their use. The queue that waits on the 
Horse Guards Parade seems to have an interest in them 
akin to that of the thousands who flock to see the Ideal 
Home. a. K.P. 





GOLF NOTES 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


THE TASK OF THE HANDICAPPING COMMITTEE. 

ITH August there comes the time of summer 

meetings at those seaside clubs that depend 

largely on visitors. In the next few weeks handi- 

capping committees will be inundated with 

certificates of their visitors’ handicaps at their 
home clubs, duly signed by the secretaries thereof, and will be 
feverishly debating how to deal with them. Some clubs have 
one simple rule: the visitor must play on his lowest handicap 
and make the best of it. This rule saves trouble and arguments 
and has an appearance ot justice, but I doubt if it produces the 
greatest pleasure of the greatest number, and that is a point to 
be considered by clubs that live by green fees. For several years 
I was one of a handicapping committee so situated, and we used 
conscientiously to go through the list and try to treat each case 
on its merits. Our course was a fairly long and difficult seaside 
one. If the visitor’s lowest handicap was given him at a well 
known club where there was a good standard of play, we left it 
alone. If, on the other hand, he came from some little known club, 
where the course was a short one and there were no really good 
players to set a standard, then we added on one or two strokes. 
It took time and it was at best a rough method, but it worked 


very well on the whole. 1 do not remember that we were ever 
badly ‘‘ let in’’ by some runaway victor, and everybody was as 
nearly satisfied as could be expected. 
This is not, of course, the normal duty of a handicapping 
committee. At the average club their task is to look after the 
handicaps of their own members who play on the course more oF 
less regularly all the year round. It is never a very easy one, ard 
is certainly not so at present, when golf is still in a rather cl.aotc 
state. Since the lists were last overhauled, everybody is five 
years older : to some that is an advantage, and to others quite the 
reverse. Some, again, have partially kept up the game during 
the war ; others have not touched a club. Finally, some players 
need a great deal of practice and others jump quickly back into 
form after a long rest, it they do not actually play all the better 
for it. I have heard of one club where, since the Armistice, 
everybody’s handicap was put up two strokes on general prin 
ciples. Putting up handicaps now and then is no bad thing; !t 
helps to keep up a high standard, but I do not think it is justified 
purely by the five years’ gap in golfing history. 
The man who has been a good player and is now going 
gently, perhaps, but quite perceptibly down hill, always creates 
rather a delicate situation. Naturally he is, at the present time, 
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particularly in evidence. My own opinion is that he should be 
treated, so far as is consistent with fairness to others, as he 
himself desires. It is prima facie the duty of the committee to 
see that as far as possible all should have the same chance of 
winning. But if a member in order to satisfy his self-respect— 
let us not use that harsh word vanity—likes to have a smaller 
ckance than his competitors, nobody isa penny the worse. There 
nave been golfers of whom it was said that it cost them a hundred 
a year to remain scratch players. They were content that it 
should be so, and by their amiable weakness they conferred 
benefits on their brother members, save only those rash or 
kindly enough to be their foursome partners. We _ should 
probably feel more respect for the man who says, ‘‘ I know I 
am not as good as I used to be. I ought to be put up.” If 
we agree with them, that proper and modest desire should 
certainly be complied with. As for the others, well-—we may smile 
at them, but why should we hurt their feelings? It is, I think, 
another matter in the case of some young and “‘ uppish ”’ player 
who wants to be brought down to scratch merely that he may 
boast of that tremendous circumstance. It will do him no 
tarm to be kept in his proper place, till he gives his proots on a 
medal day. 

Some handicapping committees adopt a wholly mechanical 
method. They pay no attention to the generally recognised 
improvement of some particular player and refuse to reduce him 
except for a win in a competition. On the same principle they 
always reduce the winner’s handicap irrespective of the merits 
of his victorious round. This is surely wrong. As Mr. Hutch- 
inson wrote in the ‘‘ Badminton Library,” ‘‘ The Landicapper 
must take a general view of the rise and fall of the golfing baro- 
meter.”” A win is evidence to be considered, but not necessarily to 
be acted on, and is at most only part of the evidence available. 
Moreover, handicaps do not exist only for the purposes of scoring 
competitions. Their chief function to-day is really to regulate 
the odds in ordinary matches. Once upon a time players were 
less meticulous in their demands; two men would play level 
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unless there was a difference of four strékes or so. To-cay, if 
A is rated at 12 and B at 13, B will have his pound of flesh. 
Again, when golf was much Jess world-wide than it is now, men 
played constantly with their own small set of friends and needed 
no official handicapper to tell them about form which they knew 
to a nicety. To-day they much more often play with strangers 
and their only guide to matcl.-making consists in their respective 
handicaps. It sometimes seems to my conservative mind that 
people make a great fuss about their handicaps and regard these 
rough and ready labels attached to themselves with undue 
solemnity ; but there the fact is and we must make the best of it. 

Some clubs have many competitions, which produce plenty 
of data for the handicapper ; others, and among these are some 
of the best-known, have only a spring and autumn meeting. A 
player may therefore not have the chance of returning a card 
for six months. In such cases the committee must obviously 
take note of the best evidence they can get; if first-hand from 
one of its members, so much the better; if not, second-hand. 
In six months a golfer, young in actual years or only in golfing 
years, may improve almost out of knowledge. I have in mind a 
young gentleman with whom I played last January. I then 
contrived, by dint of holing lucky putts, to give him a half and 
just beat him. I hope to play him again in a-month or so, and 
Iam greatly deceived if I shall be able to give him more than four 
strokes. Those, at any rate, are the odds I propose to offer 
him. Some classes, of course, need a more lynx-like eye kept 
on them than others. Middle aged gentlemen who trundle the 
ball placidly round against their own friends, winning or losing 
no more than the “statutory” half-crown, need ro great 
attention. There are others who play for much larger stakes 
and, if they do not go out seeking whom they may devour, 
are, at any rate, always ready to make a match against all 
comers. They should be watched, and this remark conveys no 
reflection on their honesty ; it merely means that their habit 
of playing for considerable stakes, though doubtless bad for 
their morals, is probably good for their golf. 





TURF, STUD AND 


THE 


AN ESTIMATE OF 


OME writer the other day was trying to defend the ti-ree 

year olds from the charge that they are very moderate 

this year. I have heard them described as very bad, but 

we will let that pass. Their defender, in my opinion, 

quite failed to make out a case for them, and so I shall 
continue to believe my eyesight which tells me that they must 
be bad when they are continually beating each other, and when, 
as so often happens, the older horses are found capable of giving 
them the weight for age allowance. 

In the spring we saw the four year old He give 2olb. and a 
beating to Paper Money, who ran into third place for the Derby. 
Later we saw He win the Coronation Cup and give 14lb. anda head 
beating to Galloper Light, who, however, was capable of defeating 
the French three year olds for the Grand Prix de Paris. The 
inference is that Galloper Light is a better Lorse than Paper 
Money, but that may not be saying much. I would expect a 
really good three year old to beat a horse like He—really 
only a nice long distance handicapper—at level weights. The 
reputed pre-Derby trial of Grand Parade did not make him 
out to be a better horse than He at level weights, and | am 
sure he is not a really high class horse. Then where is there 
one ? 

The Panther won the Two Thousand Guineas like a horse that 
might be destined to take a high place in Turf history, but, as 
you all know, he has gone hopelessly wrong. All one can be 
absolutely certain about in his case is that he is extremely good 
looking, and that his deterioration is something far too sudden 
to be due to natural causes. I have just heard that some stable 
trouble has been discovered in his case. It might account tor 
lis mind having been taken off the serious business of racing. 
In all my racing experience in this country and in the East, no 
horse has been a more grievous disappointment to me 
personally than The Panther. And yet I have not forsaken 
him, 

If we take the situation as it was in the early spring before 
lat racing began, we had The Panther as the nominal favourite 
lor the Derby, with Stefan the Great at only half a point longer 
odds. ‘‘ Stefan’? has been a bitter disappointment. It is odd 
indeed to think that he actually started joint first favourite with 
Lord Basil for the Two Thousand Guineas. Such first favourites, 
too! Stefan the Great has not been seen on a racecourse since. 
He was proved a non-stayer, but physical ills came his way to 
lay him by, which is the reason he has not been able to run for any 
of his engagements. 

Lord Basil was suspected in that classic race of being 
ungenerous. Suspicion hardened into fact when he came to 
Tun for the Newmarket Stakes and gave a most cowardly 
display. He was to have competed for the Derby, but he managed 
to jar himself in a gallop, and so we have heard or seen nothing 
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THREE YEAR OLDS. 
more of him. Jam rather curious to know whether Alec Taylor 
can effect any reformation in him. 

I suppose Bucr.an is the most consistent of the three year 
olds, and yet ke was beaten for both the Two Tnousand Guineas 
and Derby. His friends say that he ought to have won both 
races, and we may perhaps concede their claim where the Derby 
is concerned, for an error of judgmert on the part of his jockey 
seemed to make all the difference between losing and getting up 
in time to beat Grand Parade. I often wonder if history would 
have been written differently had the horse been ridden in all 
his races as a three year old by a well known jockey. For 
the highest class of racing you must have the most experienced 
jockeyship, and Brennan, who rode him in the Two Thousand 
Guineas and Derby, is admittedly not as capable and experienced 
as Childs, who has won on the horse in the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes and Eclipse Stakes. Was it Major Asfor who insisted on 
retaining Brennan? | cannot think it was Alec Taylor. My 
experience is that you can always get a good jockey to ride a good 
horse. The owner of a high class horse with a big chance of 
winning classic races need never fear being left for a jockey. 
He will be able to pick and choose. 

Let us give Buchan credit for being consistent, but he is 
not big enough to be one above the average in point of merit, 
that is, taking the mean average of years gone by. He did not 
win the Eclipse Stakes in a hack canter—nothing like—but we 
shall know more after the St. Leger, assuming that he keeps fit 
and well enough to run for it. Personally I should be inclined 
to rate Galloper Light a bit higher. Both are by Sunstar, Mr. 
J. B. Joel’s most successful sire. Perhaps | underrate Grand 
Parade. His form as a two year old was not dazzling, though 
only once beaten, and we have only seen him twice out this year. 
The first time was when he rather luckily beat Buchan for the 
Derby, and the second time was when Glanmerin ought to have 
beaten him at Ascot. I would hesitate to say Grand Parade 
was at his best that day; I feel sure he could not have been so. 

Consequent on the death of his cwner we have seen nothing 
of Manilardo since he won the Wood Ditton Stakes in the spring. 
He may be a good one, but in a general survey of the three year olds 
the impression is left that they are only moderate on the whole. 
We shall see how they fare in the back-end handicaps, but so far 
three year olds have, for the most part, been utterly routed in 
important handicaps. I have some hopes of Sir Douglas and 
Tangiers for the St. Leger. They are both stayers, and I know 
that their respective owners, Sir Hedworth Meux and Sir William 
Nelson, are taking rather more than their customary interest 
in the approaching classic race at Doncaster. 

And now i must close and hurry off to Goodwood, com- 
ment on which can form the subject of my notes next 
week. PHILLIPPOS. 
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GROUSE MOORS AND DEER FORESTS 


THE PRESENT 


O the dwellers within easy reach of grouse moors and 

of information therefrom the extraordinary demand 

for these has come as a considerable surprise. Such 

is the desire for reaction after four strenuous years 

on the part of busy men and women; so few the 
opportunities of spending money made, except by contributions 
to the National Exchequer, that gloomy forecasts have lost 
their deterrent power. 

Grouse moors, as the agents do not fail to remind their 
customers, have wonderful recuperative powers; but even 
money the all-powerful cannot play the part of the magician’s 
wand in creating a stock of grouse where there are no birds 
to lay the eggs, a state of affairs which exists in many parts of 
Scotland. For the last three seasons we have seen the stocks 
dwindling, and now a vanishing point has been approached ; 
not, it is true, in the best of the grouse country, but in many 
of its fringes where sport used to be sufficiently good. A visit 
to a celebrated ‘‘ March Burn” whose banks not so long ago 
yielded fifty brace to one gun in a day revealed nothing but 
g (Anglicé ‘‘ droppings’’) two or three years 
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‘ appearances ’ 


ON THE 


old. In another district a river, the Spey, seems to sharply 
divide a country where grouse, though not plentiful, are 
still worth pursuing from a stretch of fine’ moors on 
which not only grouse, but even hares, hitherto regarded 
as a nuisance, have been practically wiped out as if by some 
pestilence. 

The absence of grouse, in the absence of shooters, we have 
been considering in the light of a blessing, provided that it 
was to be ‘“‘for the duration” only. Good seasons would, 
in the circumstances, have been wasted: we hoped for them 
to synchronise with the return of many who have been shooting 
elsewhere. Not all, by any means; and therein lies the real 
sting of the situation. Things can never be quite the same 
again. A lot of water ‘‘ flows under the bridge ”’ 
but since 1913 it has been blood. We may draw the same butt, 
but what of our quondam neighbours? Grouse-driving had 
become a very sociable sport. Too many butts are now tenanted 


in four years, 


by ghosts. 

Grouse prophets are not always reliable, unless their 
utterances are based on a run of dogs over the moor. The 
men who might run the dogs (were there any left to run) are 
now being demobilised, but the dogs are gone. A keeper once 
wrote to his employer at the end of a season, ‘‘ I have sold Shot 
for ten pounds: he was not worth ten pence.” Well, a man 
offering a ten-pound note for a pointer now would get con- 
siderably less value for his money. But there seem to be certain 
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SITUATION. 


patches of country which hold promise of better things: eg, 
Forfarshire, where possibly the stock has been assisted by that 
wonderful growth of blaeberry covering the round’ hills; -a 
growth whose equal is only to be found, in Great Britain, on 
the moors in the Ruabon district of Wales, and some parts of 
the Monadhliath in Inverness-shire. From the latter locality 
reports are individually favourable. It is a land of peat hags 
on the tops, which are flattish or undulating : 
blaeberry flourishes and attracts the grouse who flock to its 
fruit, leaves and shelter. The peat hags also afford capital 


on the faces the - 


shelter beneath their overhanging edges, not only from storms, | 


but from the heat of the sun, as the shooter over dogs will soon 
discover. They are tiresome to walk over, but invaluable for 
reducing the superfluous wind and energy of a fast young dog, 
as Colonel Heywood Lonsdale used to find when running such 
high-velocity wonders as Ightfield Gaby at Coignafearn. 

As to deer: it is to be feared that not a few ot the good 
stags purposely spared in the judicious weeding-out process 
which has been going on in the forests for four years will have 
succumbed to the snowstorm which swept the country at the 


MOORS. 


end of April, while those which weathered that storm can 
scarcely have found the wherewithal to grow good heads: the 
growth of grass was terribly late, and scanty too, owing to the 
May drought. Calves are reported to have perished in large 
numbers, but who knows what may happen before the lapse 
of the years necessary to convert the calf of to-day into a warrant 
abie stag? In any case, a reduction of deer, or rather, 4 
continuance of the reduction which has been _patriotically 
accomplished during the war, would have been necessary im 
view of the increased numbers of sheep and cattle pastured i 
the forests. Probably the sheep business will be overdone, 
as has happened before. In many forests there is grazing enough 
for deer and cattle too, while the latter improve pasture of a 
certain kind ; but in less favoured places, when the deer descend 
in hard weather to find that their customary ‘‘ wintering ”” has 
been the “‘ summering ”’ of cattle, they are apt to seek a substitute 
where they are less welcome. And hand-feeding is, at present 
out of the question except on local products. A good deal may 
be done where birch scrub is available, as it very often is in 
forest districts, the twigs (‘‘ second growth,” from the stool) 
being cut when in full leaf, tied loosely in bundles, and stored 
to dry in an open shed. These twigs, long enough to be held 
by the hoof when being eaten, fed to the deer in wintel, 
will help to ‘‘ keep their hunger small” in the absence 
of anything better. On the Continent, poplar is put to @ 
similar use. D. H. C. 
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